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NEW INTERNATIONAL® 
330 UTILITY TRACTOR 


Now, International tractors with matched loaders and 
backhoes—complete units backed by unexcelled IH facilities for 
parts, service and financing. Here, the new 330 Utility is equipped 
with International Wagner loader and backhoe. 


NOW! MORE 


‘BEEF’ 


than ever before in a 35 hp rig! 


It’s terrific for trenching, loading, ‘dozing! Now you 
can get an International tractor in the economical 35 
hp class, with strength and stamina for high capacity 
and low maintenance. The new International 330 
Utility has up to 900 pounds greater built-in weight 
than other tractors of similar horsepower—really 
rugged construction! Handle 1,000 pounds with a 
front-end loader, lift 4,000 pounds with rear-mounted 
fork, dig faster with heavy-duty backhoe. 


ALL the work-easing features of larger IH tractors 
are available—10 speeds forward with Torque Ampli- 
fier drive ... power steering... job-tailored Hydra- 
Touch equipment control . . . Fast-Hitch. 


See how heavy-duty design can cut your costs! Look in 
the classified directory ... phone your IH Dealer. For 
free catalog, write International Harvester Co., Dept. 
NB-1, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, IIl. 





SEE YOUR 


x INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER eater 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use— 
Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine 
Whee! Tractors... Motor Trucks Construction Equip- 
ment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Commercial 














Yardage-boosting traction! Greater built-in weight puts the new 
International 330 Utility far in front for push-and-pull power that pays 
off in higher output. 


For extra-rugged service, ask your IH dealer to show you the 
husky, 45-hp International 350 Utility... Over 5,500 Ib drawbar 
pull; ¥4-ton capacity with front-end loader. 




















New telephone system permits growing businesses to “let out’ their telephone 


facilities without having to get a whole new “suit of clothes” 


The Bell System brings out another 
improvement in modern telephone 
service ...a simple and flexible dial 
telephone system that grows as the 
business grows. 


In these days when so much business 
is done by telephone, many companies 
find themselves faced with overloaded 
communications systems. 


To meet this situation, the Bell Sys- 
tem has developed a “packaged” type of 
dial telephone system that takes up little 
space and is quickly and casily installed. 


The new equipment, known as the 
756A dial telephone system, is so com- 


pact that it can be located in general 
office space. At today’s rentals, this 
compactness represents a real saving. 
Equipment cabincts are soundproofed. 


The dial switching unit is easily in- 
stalled by the use of plugs, much the 
same as a washing machine is plugged 
into an clectrical outlet. Businesses that 
have this new system and grow to more 
than 40 office telephones can expand 
in most cases to as many as 60 tele- 
phones by a simple change in existing 
equipment. 


One of our biggest jobs is helping 
businesses to grow. This is another ex- 


ample of our lively interest in matching 
telephone service to our customers’ 
always expanding needs. 


Modular Pushbutton Key Console provides sim- 
plified operation, saves time, speeds service, 
and occupies little space. All calls disconnect 
automatically. 


Kone Un 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM i 
i 
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Management’s Washington letter 


National issues affecting business; government spending, 
tax outlook; expectations for labor-management relations 


Letters from businessmen 
Businessman expresses opinion about 1957 retail sales, and 
school principal questions stand on federal aid to education 


WATCH THIS ISSUE: U.S. atom role 
Hearings will rally forces on question of government help 
in nuclear reactor development; new factor enters picture 


TRENDS: The state of the nation 


Our educational system contrasted with Russia’s; role of 
federal government in finding new solutions is discussed 


TRENDS: Washington mood 
Moscow is dictating what goes on in Washington—affecting 
our legislation, the national budget, foreign policy, taxes 


Business issues crowd Congress’ schedule 


Here’s how Red technology and our elections will influence 
U. S. spending, tax policy, trade, farm, labor legislation 


Analysis of worker turnover pays off 


Fresh look at an old problem is developing a new approach 
which can mean more effective techniques and lower costs 


What satellites cost the Russians 


Interview with Leon Herman, U. 8S. government specialist 
on the Russian economy, who tells problems ahead for USSR 


New labor problems: new ways to meet them 


This close look at the changing labor scene can help you 
see what’s coming and take action to protect your business 
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Expect this from easier money 


Specialist tells what Federal Reserve credit policy means 
to business, what additional action Board soon may take 


Today’s plateau: tomorrow’s opportunity 


Business can capitalize on the present readjustment. Here 
experts tell how to sharpen your decisions in the year ahead 


Spending for food projected to 1965 
The rise in population and incomes foretells changes in 
tastes and demand within the food industry. Here’s why 


HOW’S BUSINESS: Today’s outlook 


Construction outlook brighter for the new year ; farm expec- 
tations about the same as last year; merchants are cautious 


You can boost sales in ’58 


This exclusive interview probes into many problem areas 
facing marketing and gives practical ideas to solve them 


Labor law changes coming 
All sides favor some regulation of union activities this 
year, but hot fight is brewing. Here is what to look for 


How to develop ideas 
Creative people have four main characteristics. Here’s how 
they can be acquired or developed to some degree in anyone 


Local demands peril U.S. budget cuts 
New investigation looks at prospects for turning some of 
Uncle Sam’s costly grant-in-aid programs back to the states 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Management challenge 


Stiff competition, complex technology point up growing need 
for better quality control both in products and in personnel 


More urgent than defense 


Americans are ready to do whatever must be done for de- 
fense, but there is a more primary need that must get action 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price $18 
for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1957, - Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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TRADE YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER 
FOR A BRAND-NEW PACEMAKER 


America’s lowest-priced top-quality office typewriter! 


QUICKSET 
MARGINS! 


Quickly set with 
a flick of the 
finger! 


PLATENS! 


Special jobs go 
faster, with less 


FLICK-SET 
TABULATOR! 


Set or clear 
stops easily, 
instantly! - 


If it’s more for your money you want in a type- 
writer, have your local Smith-Corona dealer 
show you the PACEMAKER! With its all- 
around steel construction, light, easy touch and 
speedy, efficient action, today’s PACEMAKER 


CUSTOM- 
STYLED 
KEYBOARD! 


For speed, ease, 
with no waste 
motion! 
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HALF 
SPACING! 


Easiest, 
simplest method 
of error control! 


is without a doubt your biggest office typewriter 
bargain. Visit your local Smith-Corona dealer 
for a demonstration. 


SMITH-CORONA 








Let Us Send You, With Our Compliments... 
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“AN ANSWER 
TO 
WORKER TENSION” 

















This Booklet Shows You How MUZAK Can 
Increase Your Company’s Profits 





MM Corporation would like to 
send you, without obligation, a 
copy of this booklet. It will prove of actual 
profit value to you... because it tells how 
9) years of practical experience and scien- 
tific research have developed a simple way 
to cut operating costs to a degree clearly 
visible on a profit and loss statement. 

The world has long been familiar with 
the powerful influence of music upon mind 
and body. But only in recent years have 
discoveries been made about the effect of 
music upon Worker Tension. And _ these 
have been applied by MUZAK to the de- 
velopment of an entirely new kind of 
music: functional work music. 

A Tool of Modern Management 

MUZAK is functional because it is created 
to perform a specific practical purpose. 
Like air conditioning, sound-proofing, fluo- 
rescent lighting, ‘“‘music-while-you-work” by 
MUZAK has won a permanent place as a 
tool of modern management. It more than 
pays its way in increased efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. For example, typical of many 
such results, it has... 


e Increased production 20% in the draft- 
ing department of the Fischer Lime and 
Cement Company of Memphis, resulting 
in a saving of $300 to $400 a month in 
one department alone. 

e Increased production 9% and decreased 
absenteeism 7% for the Loft Candy Com- 
pany of Long Island City. 


e Reduced clerical errors in the auditing 
department of the City National Bank & 
Trust Company of Kansas City, by 11%. 

e Increased production 5% and decreased 
absenteeism 5% for the National Gypsum 
Company of Buffalo. 











e Increased output per operator in the 
work clothes plant of Bayly Manutfac- 
turing Company of Denver, by 10%. 


e Increased key punch production of the 


Mississippi Power & Light Company's 
IBM operators to an 11-year high — two 
months after it was installed; and main- 
tained this high level. 
Why MUZAK Is So Effective In 
Reducing Worker Tension 

MUZAK accomplishes such results be- 
cause it is not “just any music.” It is selected, 
recorded, and scientifically designed to do 
exactly what its subscribers report that it 
does do. 

Every selection in MUZAK’S 10 million 
dollar library has been especially arranged, 
orchestrated and recorded for MUZAK’S 
own use... the only such collection of non 
distracting background music available in 
the world. 

It is scientifically programmed — based 
upon time of day, place, and type of em- 
ployee activity. A different program fon 
office workers and one for factory workers; 
also one for hotels, restaurants, 
banks, and other public places. 
Each program is in accordance 
with the psychological effects of 
music on people—as determined 
by 20 years of on-the-job ex- 
perience. 

Why MUZAK Is So 
Different From Ordinary 
“WORK MUSIC” 

How can “just music” ac- 
complish results like these? The 











answer is simple. It can’t! For MUZAK is not 
“just music.” MUZAK has spent twenty 
years perfecting a scientific way to meet the 
minimum requirements for a_ successful 
work-music program: 

YOU NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC which 
is “heard but not listened to’’—which stimulates 
people without distracting them. MUZAK has 
its own exclusive $10,000,000 treasury of custom 
created non-distracting background music. 


YOU NEED SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING to suit 
the time of day, place and type of work activity. 
Each MUZAK program is based on 20 years’ 
study of the effects of music on people. 


YOU NEED “CONTROLLED DYNAMICS” to pene- 
trate noise barriers, mask out unwanted noise, 
without becoming distractingly loud — a tech- 
nique which MUZAK has pioneered. 


YOU NEED A COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC SYS- 
TEM which avoids the cost of assigning per- 
sonnel to purchase and store records or tapes, 
determine schedules, operate and maintain 
equipment. A flick of the switch starts MUZAK. 


These four major MUZAK “exclusives” tell you 
why ordinary “background music’ just cannot 
accomplish what MUZAK’S scientifically plan- 


ned service can do for you. 


Simply Mail The Coupon ,.. 
to learn about the 
successful experiences of 
upwards of 20,000 
Progressively managed 
companies 


Why not find out what MUZAK 
may be able to do for your com 
pany? Simply mail the coupon 
.s . and without the slightest. ob- 
ligation you will receive a copy of 
“An Answer to Worker Tension.” 
MUZAK Corporation, Dept.61, 229 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 3. 
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MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 61, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








OFFICES find that MUZAK 
relieves the tensions 
caused by ‘‘noise fatigue’’ 
in rooms filled with the 
clatter of office machines. 
MUZAK penetrates noise 
barriers, masks out un- 
wanted sounds. 

FACTORIES AND PLANTS 
note a definite improve- 
ment in production and 


MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK Reg 


efficiency. They also re 
port less internal friction. 


BANKS find it pays to 
provide MUZAK both to 
customers and to employ- 
ees. It creates a ‘“‘nice to 
do business here’’ atmos- 
phere . . . and, by re- 
lieving Worker Tension, 
aids concentration of cleri 
cal workers. 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


MUZAK is transinmitted 
automatically from MU- 
ZAK studios in principal 
cities. Spot installations 
available for remote lo- 
cations and TRAVEL 
MUZAK for trains, planes, 
ships and _ busses. 








If you are interested in a 
MUZAK franchise, please 
write for further infor- 
mation. 
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Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of ‘An 
Answer to Worker Tension.” 


DIE. 5.4 thie auaesamiatnine aes aaaleaab em PUNE beh oe deco ee 
er rr, be ry Peete ee ere ere ee er 
TGC BUM, 5 cicccsacesscs No. of Employees.......... 
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() Check here for Architect specifications for new or re- 
modelled buildings. 








the FAIRCHILD [5c PY] propjetliner... 


the view’s spectacular, 







the engines whisper, 


the ride’s a dreamin... 
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Pleasure comes along for the ride when you fly the 


FAIRCHILD [Ba27/ 


Soon to fly with these progressive airlines: AREA (ECUADOR) « AVENSA *« BONANZA AIR LINES + LINEA AEREA 
VENEZOLANA (LAV) * MACKEY AIRLINES + NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES «+ PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
QUEBECAIR « SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS * WEST COAST AIRLINES « WHEELER AIR LINES « WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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pECONOMY'S IN breath-catching phase. 

That means conditions aren't as 
favorable for business as they 
have been. 

But current adjustment is seen aS a 
short-term phenomenon=--a great new 
boom's expected to begin in about 3 
years. 

Meanwhile, what can you do to keep 
your business strong and get ready for 
the boom ahead? 

How can you spot management weak- 
nessesS and correct them? 

To find answers, NATION'S BUSINESS 
asked specialists, economists, 
management consultants. 

Their advice? 
See page 42. 


CONGRESS WILL BE DOMINATED by two 
factors: 

1. Implications of Russia's new 
technological advancements. 

2. Coming November elections. 

Involved: All 435 House of 
Representative seats, one third of 
Senate seats. 

Here are some key iSsues businessmen 
will want to watch: 

Government spending=--An increase is 
expected. 

Congress will be inclined to boost 
Administration's proposals. : 

Federal debt limit--May be raised 
later in the session above current $275 
biliion Limit. 

Taxes=--You can count on some 
adjustments of the tax law. Reductions 
for individuals is possibility. 

Education=--Broad new program of aid 
will unfold this month. 

You can expect proposal to include 
federal subsidies for study in math, 
science fields. 

For details on these and other issues 


--labor monopoly power, farm subsidies, 


etc.=-=-see page 29. 


VITAL NATIONAL ISSUES affecting 
business will be given airing 
next month. 

Group of U. S. Chamber officials, 
including Chamber President Philip M. 
Talbott, will fly to 12 cities, hold 
Special issue clinics with local 
business and civic leaders. 

These meetings will focus business 


attention on taxes, government economy, 
tariffs, labor law, budget, national 
defense. 
Here's where sessions will be held: 
Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 10; Boston on 
the 12th, New York City on the 13th, 
Cleveland on the 14th, Milwaukee on the 
17th, Omaha on the 18th, Denver on the 
19th, Portland, Ore., on the 2lst. 
Phoenix on the 24th, Long Beach, Cal., 
on the 25th, New Orleans on the 27th, 
and Jacksonville, Fla., on the 28th. 
Watch local newSpapers for announce- 
ment of meeting location. 


WATCH UNEMPLOYMENT figures. 
Government economists, officials are 
waiting to see if unemployment climbs as 
high as 4% to 5 million in the next 

month or two. 

If that happens-~insiders are saying 
now=--you can expect big pressure for 
government to do something to stimulate 
economy. 

What action is likely? 

Tax cut, for one thing. 

For whom? 

Some officials would like to trim 
taxes for business in an effort to 
boost new investment--to create jobs. 

But this view's seldom expressed in 
public. 

Most likely action--because it's more 
politically palatable on Capitol Hill-- 
would be tax cuts for individuals. 


SPENDING IS CLIMBING faster than 
federal budget receipts. 

Here are the figures: 

Net budget receipts so far this 
fiscal year are 4.8 per cent higher 
than same period year ago. 

But expenditures are running 9.1 per 
cent higher. 

Meaning? 

Chances for a budget surplus of $1.5 
billion previously predicted for next 
July--end of fiscal '58--are growing 
Slimmer. 

Item: 

Military spending so far in fiscal 
1958 is up about 14 per cent. 

Federal outgo for other programs so 
far is up 3 per cent. 

What about next year, fiscal 1959? 

President will announce plans to 
Congress this month. At that time 
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also you'll find out if President thinks 
federal finance will go into the red 
this year. 


TAX COLLECTIONS will fall below $73.5 
billion previously expected by U. S. 
Budget Bureau. 

Why ? 

Business profits are below Bureau's 
predictions. 

Here are the figures: 

Year ago government estimated 1957 
would bring in $22 billion from 
corporate profits. 

Figure last fall was revised down to 
$21.1 billion. 

Final figure's likely to be lower 
than $21 billion. 

Here's record of one large firm 
which illustrates: 

Company's sales were boosted a little 
during the year but costs of doing 
business were up more. 

Result: Profits dived 5.7 per cent 
and taxes paid by the company dropped 
10.7 per cent. 

Total U. S. corporate tax liability 
continues to slip downward from the peak 
reached in late 1956. 

What about personal income taxes? 

Here's the story: 

Individuals paid a $32.2 billion 
federal tax bill in 1956. 

They paid another $35.6 billion last 
year. 

Now they're expected--according to 
latest official government estimates-- 
to pay $38.1 billion tax bill. 

Will that figure hold up? 

Probably not--insiders now think total 
will be close but is likely to be short 
of the goal. 

In his budget message to Congress 
this month, President will reveal 
newest official outlook. 


VITAL INFORMATION on consumer expec- 
tations will be ready this month. 

Research team at University of 
Michigan is getting ready new data on 
how consumers look at 1958, how they 
plan to spend. 


1958 SHAPES UP as a turbulent year 
for labor-management relations. 

That's view of Labor Department 
officials. 





They point out that more labor 
contracts will terminate this year than 
last. 

Among these: 

Contracts between auto management and 
the powerful United Automobile Workers. 

For picture of key negotiations, see 
page 38. 

Management, in face of less advanta- 
geous business conditions, will resist 
union pressures for wage hikes, shorter 
work week. 

Expected result: More strikes. 

Note: Observers also look for more 
raiding between unions for members, 
more intensive organizing, more 
picketing, more boycotts. 

On Capitol Hill, there'll be a move to 
enact legislation to correct conditions 
revealed by labor rackets investigation. 


PB RUSSIA'S NEXT TARGETS will be economic 
rather than scientific. 

That's thinking of U. S. Specialists 
on communist world strategy. 

They say: 

1. Coming months will see mounting 
Soviet effort to alienate U. S. from its 
free world allies. 

Charges of U. S. domination of 
Western European trade and development 
will figure in this campaign. 

Reds will be looking for opportunities 
to dramatize any weaknesses which 
develop in our own economy. 

2. Russia will try to sabotage U. S. 
Stake in the European Common Market 
plan. 

3. Reds will step up their drive to 
lure less developed nations with offers 
of one-shot foreign aid, short cuts to 
industrialization via the Soviet 
pattern. 

Note: Indonesia is an important area 
to watch for this kind of communist 
pressure. 

4. Communist China (and Russia) will 
make spectacular bids for bigger markets 
in the Far East, striving to undersell 
the U. S. 

Soviets will send more teams of 
technicians, economists, industrial 
planners into areas deemed ripe for 
economic--and eventually political-=- 
conquest. 

Some analysts believe Russia may be 
planning something big for Africa, an 
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area where Reds have not yet turned on 
full pressure of their economic 
offensive. 


PRUSSIA FEARS the potential of the 
European Common Market and Free Trade 
Area. 

Her fears are based on realization 
that, through such prograns, Europe will 
move closer to, not away from, the 
American genius of production and 
distribution. 

One international economist tells 
NATION'S BUSINESS: 

The Common Market could open 
incredible new opportunities for 
U. S. business. 

Here are some specific points: 
Demand for U. S.-made industrial 
equipment and tools will be enormous. 

Demand for U. S. private investment 
capital will be great. 

Item: Already many U. S. companies 
are racing to get in on the Common 
Market ground floor. 

Its first-step tariff reduction of 
5 per cent will become effective in 
January 1959. 


BUSINESSMEN WILL BE looking forward to 
results of the 1960 Census. 

Census data are useful in business 
planning, contain much of value for 
market analysts. 

Officials here say pressure for 
adding market-type questions to next 
census is already great. 

Special committees are working now to 
determine what questions should cover, 
what should not be included. 


WEIGHING PROSPECTS for a hard-sell 
year ahead, high cost of making mistakes 
worries many businessmen. 

Look at these facts from records of 
one manufacturing firm: 

If company should lose money on any 
project or product, it would have to 
boost total sales $13.64 to make up 
for each $1 lost. 

Last year's ratio was $12.72 for 
each $1. 

Figures show only a trend, will vary 
with each company, each industry. 

Note: What steps can a company take 
to boost sales efficiency in the year 
ahead? 





Question's answered by a Specialist on 
page 54. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS in planning 
business future: 

New household formations in years 
ahead will pick up, provide powerful 
force for higher business volume. 

Note these trends: 

Between 1950-55 new household 
formations averaged 833,000 per year. 

Census Bureau projections show average 
for 1955-60 will be 778,000. 

For 1960-65, average will pick up to 
861,000 per year. 

During 1965-70 you'll see about 1.1 
million new households started each 
year. 


BOOM IN CREDIT CARDS is likely. 

Tax lawyers say more companies will 
use them so employes’ business expenses 
can be billed directly to company. 

This will reduce size of expense 
account money businessmen will have to 
list on federal tax forms next year. 


BTRENDS: U. S. atomic work force nun- 
bers 100,000--employed in fields ranging 
from missiles to medicine.... 

Special advisory committee is re- 
examining U. S. stockpile program. ODM 
Director Gordon Gray expects report 
this month. Involved is $7.4 billion. 
Report will influence its future.... 

Library of Congress has thousands of 
untranslated Soviet scientific publica- 
tions. Only about 30 out of estimated 
1,200 received are translated regularly. 

Survey by Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators shows 21 states boosted rates 
on income and excise taxes in past 
VOOT cece 

All levels of government are stepping 
up recruiting of professional personnel. 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion says salaries are going up.... 

More than half the 15 million Ameri- 
cans 65 and older are getting pensions 
today. National Industrial Conference 
Board survey shows only 1 out of 8 
persons older than 65 got pension 
benefits 10 years ago.... 

Consumer installment credit outstand= 
ing rose only $85 million in latest 
month compared to $104 million last 
year, $266 million year before. 
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MAL 
BUSINESS, 


ON FILM— 


a Study of the factors in 
the success—or failure— 
of a group of small 
retailers, a wholesaler, 
and a manufacturer 


Why one man succeeds in business while 
another fails is the subject of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s new film, “Small Business, 
U.S.A.” 

Scene of action is a business block in a 
small town. The case history study traces 
the ups and downs, the ins and outs of 
the businesses located along the town’s 
Main Street for a number of years. Their 
stories are seen through the eyes of an 
accountant, a lawyer, a banker and a 
Dun & Bradstreet reporter. 

The 30-minute black and white 16 mm 
film will be released in January, 1958. 
Ideal for luncheon and business meetings, 
it is supplied at a distributor’s booking 
charge of $2.75 to interested educational, 
business, religious or social organizations. 
Use the coupon below to order the film for 
your next meeting. Please indicate three 
preferences as to booking dates. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Dept. 11 

99 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 

O We're yr jin your movie, “Small 
Business, A.” Send us your booklet 
describing the ‘film. 

0 Send us the film for the following date(s): 
EE S74 :.a 5 axc.¢-6: 10s acarereeerea Sab 
I oS while w 6.018 Sie: 4:0 0 00: 
IIR 65.c.04,5.c00dvic0s ceaines sais 

I will return it to the distributor immedi- 
ately after showing. 


a 


D Bill us 00 Check enclosed 
The print is to be shipped to: 
Name of Tndivideal..... .....cccccccccdescses 
IID a5 ice cn nag cmansscnsince ee eee 
Address..... SE Oe een A CT TS 
COG. 6.0cocvcviscesess Zone... .State....... és 
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Letters from 


businessmen 


For sales managers 

We think your article “You Can 
Get Your Ideas Across,’”’ which was 
published in your December issue, 
has a great deal of useful infor- 
mation that can be used by our sales 
managers, and if possible, would 
like to order 100 reprints. 


H. M. SHANAHAN 


Administrative Assistant, 
Central Regional Sales Office, 
Ford Motor Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Questions education stand 

We are wondering if it would be 
possible for you to explain the phi- 
losophy behind the magazine’s stand 
and the stand of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
against federal aid to education. It 
is rather difficult to explain to stu- 
dents that the U.S. Chamber op- 
poses federal aid to education, espe- 
cially in a period when the defense 
of our country rests on the educa- 
tion that the boys and girls are re- 
ceiving. 

Do we educate boys and girls for 
one locality and often find a ma- 
jority of the graduates seeking 
positions or actually working in an- 
other part of the country? 

FRANK W. HULSART 

Superintendent, 

Glidden-Ralston Community School, 

Glidden, Iowa 
pPIt is well known that the federal govern- 
ment’s chief source of money is through 
taxation, and a costly process is involved 
in the federal government’s taking money 
from the people of Glidden, for example, 
and then returning it to them as though it 
were a gift. It is our belief that the people 
of any community can make better decisions 
concerning their education needs than can 
someone in a bureau in Washington, 


For headaches 

Our biggest headache in the 
Transit Authority is to harness our 
employes’ abilities to transport the 
city’s riding public more depend- 
ably, safely and comfortably. The 
problems confronting us are mani- 
fold, but we keep trying to solve 
them. 

Maybe, we reason, our employes 
need more aid in applying tech- 
niques of problem-solving. 

We especially liked your article, 
“How to Simplify a Problem” [June 
1957]. 

Would you be so kind as to sanc- 
tion our reprinting this article for 


distribution to our supervisory per- 
sonnel? 


VINCENT R. STAATS 
Assistant Superintendent, 
New York City Transit Authority 


Permission granted. 


Lost, and wanted back 

I’ve mislaid two issues of your ex- 
cellent magazine. They are January 
and October 1957. Since I keep this 
file in my desk for constant refer- 
ence, I want it complete, so enclosed 
is my check and I’ll ask you to mail 
me a copy of each. 

Without a doubt NATION’S 
BUSINESS contains more practical 
and usable information per issue 
than any other of the 12 business 
publications I subscribe to. 

VERNE LANE 
President, 


Executive Research Institute, 
Houston, Tex. 


Where are sales? 

You have an article in the Decem- 
ber issue entitled “Next Boom Three 
Years Away.” In the opening para- 
graph it says, “Retail business is 
ahead of last year.”” Whoever is the 
source of that statement is just plain 
nuts. Good businessmen are down 
15 per cent, fair ones 25 per cent, 
from there—50 per cent down. 

VINCE BARRETT 

Albany, Ore. 
Not all lines of business, nor all sections 
of the country have been sharing equally 
in the country’s growth. But Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller 
was correct in saying that, for the country 
as a whole, 1957 retail sales were holding 
up. Nationally, 1956 retail sales averaged 
$15.8 billion a month. Up through November 
the 1957 monthly average was $16.6 billion. 


Cancel meetings 

Will you please send me six copies 
of ““You Can Cancel Most Meetings” 
[ November ]. 

I would also like, at this time, to 
enter an order for a year’s subscrip- 
tion starting December 1 to NA- 
TION’S BUSINESS. 

J.J. EAGAN 


Southwest Regional Manager, 
Westinghouse Appliance Sales, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Above standard 

Members of my staff and I have 
found the article “Where Fringe 
Benefits are Headed” [November] 
extremely well done and of consid- 
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Fashion’s a wow in Wahoo 


via Air EXpress with exclusive door-to-store delivery! 


America’s so-called “sticks” are going the way of the 
Toonerville Trolley. From Wahoo, Nebraska, to Waites 
Corner, Massachusetts, today’s ladies want Fifth Ave- 
nue fashions. Not tomorrow. But right now. So an alert 
dress manufacturer expands his sales by bringing 
style to small-size, big-money towns, coast to coast, 
overnight! And he does it via Air EXpress, the only 
complete door-to-store air shipping service to thousands 
of cities and towns! 


You can expand your market in exactly the same way 
—no matter what you make, or where. Air EXpress 
gives you every metropolis in the nation, plus some 
21,000 off-airline communities! And it’s Air EXpress 
that puts at your beck and call 10,212 daily flights on 
America’s scheduled airlines, 13,500 trucks (many 


radio controlled), a nationwide private wire system, 
a personnel of 42,000. Yet Air EXpress is inexpensive; 
for instance, a 15 lb. shipment from New York to Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts costs only $2.75 with Air EXpress 
— $3.05 less than any other complete air shipping 
method. Explore all the facts. Call Air EXpress. 


_y— 
LAUR? ULE SS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS...division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 













































How to get more 


working minutes per hour! 


Pease 





wwe ee ee ee ee 


There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 





Don’t Walk...Talk! 





AT 4 O'CLOCK 
TODAY, SiR! 


kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


Lecilone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. F-1, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 


at no cost or obligation: 


0 “Talk Lines”—Case Name 





history magazine 


Information on: Firm 





O Switchboard Relief 


O Inter-Office& Plant Address 





Communication 
O Locating Personnel 





O High Noise Level 
Coverage 
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In Canada—331 Barlett Ave., Toronto 
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erable value in helping us shape our 
thoughts in this area. 

Although we are accustomed to 
looking to your publication for many 
thoughtful and skillfully presented 
articles, it was my thought that you 
might enjoy knowing that we con- 


sider the November issue above 
even your usual high standard of 
publication. 

JOHN POST 


Manager, 

Industrial Relations Department, 
Continental Oil Company, 
Houston, Tez. 


Not on newsstands 
Through the circulating copy 
which we have in the office, I have 
read with great interest the Novem- 
ber 1957 issue of your magazine. 
While I usually enjoy your in- 
formative publication, this particu- 
lar issue has several articles which 
I would like to keep for my personal 
reference in the course of business. 
Since your magazine is not available 
on the newsstands, I would greatly 
appreciate your informing me how 
I can secure a copy of that issue. 
J. P. ORTEGA 
Export Advertising, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Del. 


®&Nation’s Business is sold by subscription 
only. Copies of back issues, if available, 
may be obtained at 60 cents each. 


Pinpointed 
Again NATION’S BUSINESS has 
hit the target. The article “Pinpoint 
Personnel Strength” [December ] 
describes the performance review 
program of the American Cyanamid 
Company which broadly resembles 
our own. Please send us 100 re- 
prints. 
CHARLES J. PRANGE 


Railway Express Agency, 
New York, N. Y. 


Training leaders 

In connection with preparing our 
current annual report to retail food 
stores, we noticed some interesting 
figures in an issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS. We would like to quote 
several figures from “How Your 
Customers Come and Go” | May]. 

E. N. DURLAND 


A. C. Nielsen Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Permission granted 


Outstanding 
I have just had an opportunity of 

reading the article, “Training Fu- 
ture Sales Leaders,” and consider it 
very outstanding. Enclosed please 
find our check for 200 copies. 

LEO H. LIPSCOMB 

Vice President—Sales, 


I.T.E. Circuit Breaker Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


What NLRB says 
“What the Labor Board is Say- 
ing” [August] certainly was pre- 
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sented in attractive fashion, and we 


have had numerous favorable com- 


ments. 


BoyD LEEDOM 

Chairman, 

National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C 


A training aid 
We were quite impressed with the 
article entitled ‘““How to Simplify a 


Problem.” 


With your 


permission, we should 


like to make copies of this article... 


for handout 
management 


in connection with our 
training program here 


at Fisher Body. 
C. F. MORAN 
Fisher Body Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 


One not enough 
In sending our order to you, we 


should have 


two copies 


stated that we needed 
of NATION’S BUSI- 


NESS. The circulation on this maga- 
zine is so great in our plant that two 
copies are required to get the circu- 
lation around in time. 


P. B. ScoTr 
Kingsport Press, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Private foreign aid 


I have read’ with a great deal of 


interest the 


article “This Foreign 


Aid Helps Everyone” [August], and 
I wish to congratulate you and at 
the same time express my heartiest 


thanks for w 


hat your magazine has 


done in behalf of Cuba. I believe 


that articles 
enlightening 
who seek to 


such as that are very 
to American capitalists 
invest in countries of- 


fering substantial inducements and 
great opportunities. 


Secretary 


J. MARTINEZ SAENZ 
President, 

Banco Nacional de Cuba, 
Havana, Cuba 


writes 


In NATION’S BUSINESS, No- 
vember, 1957, I read with interest 
the article entitled “Job Analysis 
Saves Managers’ Time.” I quote the 
following short paragraph from that 
article (giving suggestions on how 
to save time) : 

“Get better secretarial help—this 
is mentioned frequently, but with 
no specific how-to suggestions.” 


I can give 


you a how-to sugges- 


tion. Management can get better 
secretaries if they will spread the 


word about 
Secretaries— 


Certified Professional 


1227 CPS in the whole 


United States! There should be 
many thousands of them and if man- 
agement wants them, management 
should demand them. Given an in- 
centive, all secretaries will study to 
improve themselves and better serve 


management. 


LUCILLE A. MINER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE 


You on aulane ‘lie cost of surface. aiieilen correct paint 
selection. Since most of the cost of scion by painting is 
high-priced labor, the savings each sesfren can be substantial, 
and we can show you how to accomplish this 

In our “lifetime” of specialized experience with industrial 
surface protection problems, we have developed coatings that 
are designed for maximum service life under each exposure 
condition. Over 40% of the protection products offered by 
Tropical have been developed and added to the line in just 
the last 10 years. 

Whether you must protect against moisture, chemicals, 
mold, mildew, acids, heat, abrasion or weather—on cement, 
stucco, plaster, wood, wallboards, masonry or metals, indoors 
or out—there is a performance-proved Tropical product 
to serve you. 

Your Tropical man can advise you for best results. This 
year 40,000 business firms will consult him on their surface 
protection problems, 


= & 2c ae & 2h 


your guide to better painting! 
This file-size Index contains a convenient ref- 
erence chart that immediately tells you the type 
of coating needed to meet a specific protection 
problem. Your letterhead request brings a free copy. Write today! 


_ TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY ¢1134-1218 W. 70th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
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Big Saving 


put money away with America’s 
lowest-priced, full-featured 
Cash Register ! 


do you get so much cash register for so 
little money. Now color-styled to blend 
with any business decor, a Smith-Corona 
cash register records every transaction 
on tape, has coin bank for tax money, 


business. Priced from alow $1 795°" 


*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. Model shown $219.50. 


SMITH-CORONA 
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Save those hard-earned business dollars | 
— with a Smith-Corona! Nowhere else | 


boasts many other “extras.” Available | 
with special keyboard for your specific | 


v WATCH 
THIS ISSUE 


Fight coming over 
U.S. atom role 


Peacetime development 


of nuclear power reaches 


critical juncture 


ANOTHER BITTER FIGHT over our 
atomic energy policy lies dead ahead 
in Congress. 

Hearings in February before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will harden the issues, lay out battle- 
lines, foreshadow the outcome. 

A key decision on the extent of 
federal control over the peaceful 
atom is a likely result. 

The big new element in the pic- 
ture is a spreading concern over a 
serious lag in the U. S. reactor de- 
velopment program. This has tended 
to shift the balance between conserv- 
ative and liberal forces in favor of 
more government assistance to the 
atomic industry. As one leading leg- 
islator told NATION’S BUSINESS, 
the essential question now is not 
whether more aid will be extended, 
but how it will be done. 

Congress in effect will shortly 
choose between more liberal aid to 
privately pushed projects, or direct 
government construction of atomic 
powerplants—a possibility which is 
distasteful to the Administration 
and electric utilities alike. 

A final program embodying some- 
thing of both plans appears prob- 
able. Sponsors of private develop- 
ment will be trying to keep govern- 
ment building within moderate 
bounds to forestall an expansion of 
public power and to keep the be- 
stowal of public aid from leading 
to stranglehold controls. 

How did atomic power arrive at 
this critical juncture? 

The answer lies in unexpected de- 
velopment costs. Equipment makers 
ran up against serious design and 
manufacturing problems. Utilities in 
turn found that atomic projects com- 
pared more and more unfavorably 
with conventional generating plants. 
Such troubles led to the elimination 
of some projects and postponements 





of completion dates on others. The 
industry’s leaders came to Washing- 
ton in November to talk informally 
about problems behind closed doors 
with members of the Joint Commit- 
tee. Early in December they repeat- 
ed this for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Losses are not only greater than 
atomic businesses had bargained on, 
but the day of profit seems to be re- 
ceding steadily further into the fu- 
ture. Experts now talk of economic 
feasibility being at least a decade 
away; just recently, this was fore- 
seen within a decade. 

Atomic equipment makers in par- 
ticular are demanding a better deal. 
They have been operating under 
fixed-price contracts—in a field 
where no one could know what costs 
would be on many untried projects. 

Another spur to policy changes 
came during adjournment travel by 
congressmen in Europe. This crys- 
tallized the thinking of Democrats 
on the Atomic Committee that the 
U. S. lead on atomic development 
is seriously threatened by Britain 
and Russia. Russia’s sputnik tri- 
umphs provided additional concern. 

An understanding of the Admin- 
istration’s basic program is essential 
background for the unfolding de- 
bate. All parties agree the U. S. it- 
self will not need atomic fuels for 
many years because of plentiful coal 
deposits. The present approach, 
championed by AEC Chairman Lewis 
L. Strauss, therefore seeks to amass 
technical know-how by intensive re- 
search. Experimental reactors get 
priority emphasis. As the best of 
these are proved out, they form the 
basis for big power-producing proto- 
types. 

Electric power groups are given 
first crack at building these full 
scale plants. Mr. Strauss makes it 
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WESTERN UNION 3 


TELEGRAM 


Edwin Mosler speeds it in writing with telegrams 


He puts bank 

in business 

ahead of schedule 
—with wires 


“eAn AT 6 OE ie 
0 3515 oF 190n “Wh UT WOR & siece 
WHO Its 6 Ole ROL TONTESGe Lyren 


“This 15-ton bank vault door was installed 19 days ahead of 
schedule,”’ says Edwin Mosler, President, Mosler Safe Company, 
‘and we never could have done it without the telegram. This 
job required a constant exchange of detailed information between 
our plant in Hamilton, Ohio, and our field engineers on the job. 
For all their size these doors have mechanisms as complex as 
those of a fine watch. The only efficient way we could transmit 
this data fast enough to meet our deadline—and have it in writing 
—was by telegram.” 

For doing business fast, and in writing, there’s nothing like 
the telegram. 
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(MOVING TO 


CHESSIE’S RAILWAY 





it looked different in the rain 


The committee chosen by the company to pick 
the new factory site made their decision on a 
sunny day. When they returned after a few 
days of wet weather they found several inches 


of water covering much of the tract. 


It seemed they would have to give up this 
otherwise ideal property and they turned to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Develop- 
ment Department for help in finding an alter- 
nate location. But before proposing a different 
site, the C&O Industrial Representative asked 
the committee to let him take a look at the 


site they themselves had chosen. 


















COLUMBUS, OHIO AREA 


ALL OR PART OF 


836 ACRES | 


Solumbus, the state capital, offers exceptional facilities 
or education and industrial research. It has many 
manufacturing plants, and is also an important distrib- 
ting center. Under a new zoning ordinance, a tract of 
early a thousand level acres on the southern outskirts 
is ncw available for industrial development. The land 
ies on both sides of the C&O mainline. A 16-inch high- 
Pressure gas main and a 188 KW electric line run close 
o the property and the county will extend water and 
sewage service as needed. 










Railway 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA * KENTUCKY 
OHIO « INDIANA « MICHIGAN ¢ SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


With the help of C&O staff engineers, he 
worked out a practicable drainage plan. Then 
he presented his plan to the County Drainage 
Board, tying it in with a master trunk storm 
sewer system. Everybody profited. The com- 
pany got just the location it wanted. The 
county got a new taxpayer that would quickly 


pay the drainage cost. 


There are many ways in which the specialists 
of C&O’s Industrial Development Department 
can help you. They have an intimate knowl- 
edge of local labor, taxation, geology, water. 
And they have an extensive personal acquaint- 
ance that can be invaluable when you need a 
trustworthy emissary to carry out delicate 
negotiations. This confidential service is avail- 
able to you without cost. Write or phone: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, 1103 C&O Building, Hunting- 


ton, West Virginia. 
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Planning next month’s 
dates this month? 





Eaton’s expertly planned Nascon 
Month-At-A-Glance Record Book 
will keep your records straight. 
Keeps full month of appointments, 
daily notations right before your 
glance on each double-page spread. 
Additional section of perforated 
pages for detailed notes. 

Rich colors. Genuine and simulated 

leathers. At your stationer’s. 


EATON’S 


NASCON “‘AT-A-GLANCE” RECORD BOOKS 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION -, PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 







































Whips accounting costs 


Fast, accurate, with front-feed, automatic car- 
riage control and other big-machine features, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine saves 
time, gives you timely business figures when you 
need them... at a price small businesses can 
afford. See it today at our nearby local branch. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs— TM. 


sy Burroughs Director eae a 
Accounting Machines 6/5 
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ATOM ROLE 


continued 


clear that, if they ever fail to follow 
through on promising types, the AEC 
itself will undertake construction. 

The objective of this program, in 
Mr. Strauss’ own words, is “to es- 
tablish, at the earliest feasible date, 
an independent nuclear power in- 
dustry—independent in all its stages 
from concept to operation—inde- 
pendent from government domina- 
tion or government subsidy.” 

Chief criticisms of this tack by 
Joint Committee Democrats are 
that, 1, it dissipates initiative and 
shifts leadership to an industry that 
has no urgent need for atomic elec- 
tricity, 2, it results in a drawn-out 
program and, 3, it produces few 
proven kilowatt-producing plants. 

Rep. Carl T. Durham, chairman 
of the Joint Atomic Committee and 
a conservative Democrat from North 
Carolina, stresses that the nation 
must observe three objectives in de- 
veloping atomic reactors: its own 
long-range power needs, military 
demands for propulsion and generat- 
ing systems, and the pressing power 
requirements of friendly nations. He 
cites the last two factors to explain 
why his committee has sought to 
accelerate the development pace. 

There is widespread conviction 
that foreign-policy considerations 
force an attempt to provide A-plants 
to U. S. allies and underdeveloped 
nations. And there is also a fear 
among American manufacturers that 
the British, if not the Russians, will 
move ahead with proven plants so 
rapidly that they will run away with 
atomic export markets. 

A call for a new atomic policy 
came in October from Columbia 
University’s American Assembly. 
Sixty-four business, government and 
labor leaders came out for a thor- 
ough review of the U. S. program 
and a clear formulation of its objec- 
tives in terms of both our own needs 
and the requirements of our foreign 
policy. It made these points: 
> The dependence of private indus- 
try upon government assistance in 
atomic power development is ines- 
capable. 
> The injection of the public-vs.- 
private dispute into the atomic field 
at this time is unnecessary and un- 
fortunate. 
> A truce is possible which will not 
prejudice the respective roles of pri- 
vate and public power groups. 
> The necessary government assist- 
ance should be available to both 
private and publicly owned power 
agencies without discrimination. 

Mr. Strauss also has appeared to 
be seeking a more effective approach. 
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In a recent speech he stated it is 
time to carry the government-in- 
dustry partnership program another 
step forward. He said additional 
commercial-size atomic plants might 
now be justified and revealed that 
the AEC is studying proposals for an 
expanded program. 

The Administration is thus likely 
to push for expanded help to private 
development. This could take the 
form of free nuclear fuels or bigger 
grants to offset research expenses. 
Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R., Pa.) 
has also suggested rapid tax amorti- 
zation of such costs. 

Mr. Van Zandt’s views should be 
especially noted since he is successor 
to W. Sterling Cole, former Repub- 
lican representative from New York, 
as defender of the private viewpoint 
in the crucial House arena. Mr. Cole 
himself, shortly before leaving for 
Vienna to direct the new Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, de- 
clared that “the time has arrived 
when we must all recognize that 
federal subsidies are essential to a 
broad development program.” 

Last summer proposals for direct 
federal construction of atomic power 
plants handily passed the Senate 
and were only narrowly beaten in 
the House. This narrow margin 
could be wiped out. 

The role of Democrats like Mr. 
Durham and Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
son of New Mexico thus becomes 
crucial. Party strategists feel they 
have scored their political points by 
forcing general recognition of a need 
to streamline and speed atomic de- 
velopment. Even Sen. Albert Gore 
(D., Tenn.) , most vocal advocate of 
a crash program, may ease his po- 
sition. He is being prevailed upon 
to compromise. 

Attempts to economize on non- 
defense programs could slow the 
drive for bigger reactor outlays, but 
appear unlikely to block it alto- 
gether. Liberals will play up nation- 
al security aspects of the atomic 
program in order to sidestep this 
obstacle. Actually, relatively little 
is being spent for reactors alone. 
AEC’s total budget this fiscal year is 
$2.2 billion. Of this, reactor develop- 
ment costs by themselves are esti- 
mated at $354 million—two thirds 
going for military systems. 

The final outcome will depend 
heavily on Representative Durham, 
who takes one of the strongest posi- 
tions in Congress against expanded 
government activity in electric pow- 
er. He makes a clear distinction be- 
tween an atomic machine’s develop- 
ment and its utilization. Mr. Dur- 
ham feels that government must 
help with the former function but 
should leave utilization to the elec- 
tric companies.—J AMES N. SITES 
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wher Says: 


“We needed this building fast.” 


5000-square-foot Armco 
Building ordered, erected 
and in service in 7 weeks. 





The Kirk & Blum Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, moved 
into their new 50’ x 100’ Armco 
Building just 7 weeks after order- 
ing it. The record reads: building 
ordered October 11, delivered No- 


vember 9, in use December 1. 


Fast construction, the Armco 
way, saves money and lets you move 
in quickly. Interlocking panels 
come ready for easy, economical as- 
sembly. They lock together to form 
a tight weatherseal. And if desired, 
standard materials can be used to 


insulate or completely finish inte- 
riors. There is nothing to rot, warp, 
crack or burn—maintenance costs 
are practically eliminated. 

Armco Buildings are available in 
more than 5000 sizes, from 28 to 
over 100,000 square feet, with 
clear-span widths up to 100 feet. 

Before you make a decision on 
your store, office, warehouse, shop, 
manufacturing plant, sports arena 
or other business building, be sure 
to get the full story on Armco Steel 
Buildings. Just mail the coupon. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 58 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send information on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: 





Approximate size 





Name 





Company 





Address 








ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS nis 
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Scott Towels 


reasons: 


people 


buy 







for 







many 






Mr. A. W. Hix, C&O’s Vice President— Purchases and Stores, says 


“For long-run economy, the C&O buys 
Scott quality in carload lots!” 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company never misses an opportunity to 
provide finer service to passengers. Quality standards here are very high 
indeed. As Mr. Hix says: “Scott quality is a recognized fact. We buy Scott 
products because they’re good . . . have had nothing but compliments since 
we began using Scott.” (And that’s been many years ago!) In the end, Mr. 
Hix adds, Scott Towels give the C&O real economy over the long haul 
because of the “lower usage”’ factor. 


Find your Scott distributor in the Yellow Pages, under 


SCOTT PAPER ‘‘Paper Towels.’’ And be sure to enjoy ‘‘Father Knows 
Best’’ and ‘‘The Gisele MacKenzie Show” on NBC-TV. 


Scott UHA Towels Scott Multifold Towels Scott Singlefold Towels 
ScotTissue 
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FRED J. MAROON 


THE STATE OF THE NATION wy ceuix mortey 


Scientific triumph of Russia 


shows a paradox in education 


A DISTURBING PARADOX in comparative educa- 
tion is revealed by Russia’s triumph with the Sput- 
niks. How is it that the communists, who decry 
competition, emphasize it so strongly in their 
schools while we, claiming to believe in free enter- 
prise, have gone so far to eliminate the competitive 
spirit from the classrooms? 

Of the facts involved there is, unfortunately, no 
longer any question. Official publications belatedly 
tell us that in the Soviet schools there is no promo- 
tion until the pupil has passed examinations spe- 
cifically designed to weed out the unfit. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, Mr. 
Marion B. Folsom, says that our entire public 
school curriculum must be re-examined, “if we are 
to hold our own with Russia.” It is now freely ad- 
mitted that in Russian elementary education there 
is “a pace of schoolwork far more rigorous than 
any encountered in the United States,” to quote 
a warning that went ignored when made by a com- 
petent American observer nearly 20 years ago. 

By contrast, thoughtful parents in this country 
are well aware that in many of our public schools 
annual promotion is now all but automatic, with 
no relation to individual effort. The basic subjects, 
even those as fundamental as the three R’s, are 
subordinated to social activities agreeably labeled 
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“life adjustment” or “group awareness.” Intel- 
lectual competition is viewed with mistrust and 
anything more than perfunctory discipline is 
frowned upon as frustrating. The net result, shat- 
tering to our national self-esteem, is that the Rus- 
sians have forged ahead of us in those resources of 
scientific manpower where we once thought our- 
selves particularly competent. 


The redeeming feature of our scholastic defi- 
ciency is that Americans are clearly in revolt 
against the system that produced it. In November 
a Gallup poll disclosed that 89 per cent of those 
interviewed favor making mathematics a required 
subject throughout high school, as do the Russians. 
About the same time the headmaster of a hard- 
driving and expensive Washington private school 
revealed that applications there have soared to 
1,000 for every 75 boys the school can take. The 
other day a small college with national reputation 
announced that it will henceforth admit no student 
who cannot pass a test in algebra, “which should 
have been accomplished in secondary school.” 
There is no lack of demand for competitive educa- 
tion in the United States. The failure is in the 
supply. 

Several factors have combined to create this 
anomalous situation. Perhaps the most influential 
is the extreme to which the plausible theory of 
progressive education has been carried. Starting 
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State of the nation 


from the reasonable thesis that schooling should 
be enjoyable, the trend in public education has 
gone on to eliminate all coercion, all task-work 
and almost all sharply competitive training. Un- 
fortunately this misguided kindness has altogether 
failed to make the lives of teachers, pupils or par- 
ents happier. We do not need psychologists to tell 
us that the child whose will is never crossed is the 
one who makes himself and others miserable. 

Extreme progressivism has done much to make 
the high school diploma virtually meaningless as 
a measure of individual achievement. But material 
prosperity has also played an important part in 
the subtle degradation of the public schools. When 
even elementary education was a privilege, obtain- 
able by few, real sacrifices were made to attain it 
and value rose accordingly. As a right, available 
and even compulsory for all, there is no such ap- 
preciation. Although we have long outgrown the 
little red schoolhouse it is no mere nostalgia to say 
that those who trudged there in all sorts of weather 
gained values not provided by door-to-door bus 
delivery. Nor is there any architect skillful enough 
to build a love of learning into the country club 
accommodations currently deemed desirable as an 
educational setting. 

Still a third source of depreciation is found in 
the current philosophy of teacher training. The 
emphasis has shifted from knowledge of subject 
matter to deftness in presentation. The whole 
public school system is top-heavy with education- 
ists who know how but not what to teach. Talent is 
no longer as important as the mere number of cred- 
its which teachers achieve in mandatory courses 
concerned with procedures rather than with con- 
tent. Undoubtedly techniques are useful, but they 
do not of themselves make teachers any more than 
typing ability of itself creates authors. In the as- 
sembly line production of mechanically qualified 
educationists is found one of the primary reasons 
for the malaise in our public schools. 
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The American educational deterioration, now 
painfully focused by Russia’s scientific achieve- 
ment, is thus in no major respect due to any lack 
of funds. Some of the decline in standards, on the 
contrary, is probably a result of too lavish, or at 
least too careless, expenditure. It follows that the 
problem will not be solved, and could even be in- 
tensified, by merely pouring more money into pub- 
lic education. 

Yet the naive belief that money alone can cure 
what is wrong with our schools is widespread, and 
is constantly promoted by a powerful and well 
organized lobby. Undoubtedly there will be con- 
certed effort to obtain more federal aid for educa- 
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tion from the session of Congress now convening. 
At the grass roots there is a healthy skepticism 
about the educational frills which money can pro- 
vide. Many a local bond issue, for more luxurious 
school facilities, has been turned down by com- 
munity plebiscites in recent months. But this re- 
volt in the localities has merely strengthened the 
demand that Washington take over financing 
which voters see no need to impose directly upon 
themselves. 

Federal aid in this field of course runs counter 
to that faith in local self-government on which our 
federal system is based. Nevertheless, intervention 
by Washington must be expected if the incompe- 
tence of our public education, by contrast with 
that of Soviet Russia, is as pronounced as evidence 
indicates. For this means that the problem is no 
longer local, but is becoming one of national 
defense. 


There is, however, a procedure—wholly consist- 
ent with American traditions—whereby Washing- 
ton could do much to improve the schools without 
any additional budgetary charge. And it is a 
method which would be welcomed by parents and 
teachers alike. 

All that is necessary is for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare first to define, and 
then promote, the minimum curriculum deemed 
necessary for schooling worthy of that name. Sec- 
retary Folsom points out that every Russian 
schoolchild must take five years of mathematics 
beyond arithmetic, and is relegated to a vocational 
school if he cannot make the grade. But he stops 
short of advocating any method for restoring the 
competitive spirit for American youngsters. Yet it 
is really a duty, rather than merely proper, for the 
presumably expert Office of Education to do just 
this. 

Once a standard, hard-hitting, curriculum is 
recommended it would be up to the localities to 
decide how much of it, if any, they would adopt. 
But they would at least have an index for guidance. 
They would have a basis for constructive reform 
more substantial than the wholly fallacious idea 
that good education can be built into expensive 
buildings. And public attention would be focused 
on methods, which are the heart of the problem. 

To get results in this field the incoming Congress 
need only ask two simple questions, but should 
insist that schoolmen now on the federal payroll 
provide unequivocal answers: Why is it that the 
spirit of competition has been so sharply and dis- 
astrously curtailed in an institution as fundamental 
as the American public school? Why is it that the 
better colleges and universities, instead of welcom- 
ing graduates of the public schools, are coming to 
regard them, by and large, as inferior material for 
every type of professional training? 

Both questions need to be asked—and answered. 
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“Our stations can’t afford to be 


out of business for a minute” 


says Mr. Morton Friedman, Treasurer 
Tulsa Oil Company, Newark 4, New Jersey 


“Hardware Mutuals fire loss prevention service for our 
gas stations is important to us. Fire, of course, is a 
special hazard in the gasoline business. But these Hard- 
ware Mutuals engineers are experts at correcting weak 
spots before they become dangerous. 


“Proof? We haven’t had one fire at any of our loca- 
tions in the entire seven-year period since we’ve been 
doing business with Hardware Mutuals. This has been 
a great help in keeping our competitive position. 


“People get in the habit of pulling into one particular 
station. Ask anyone in this business what happens 
when a station is closed for a week, even a day. 
They’ ll all tell you they permanently lose some of their 
steady customers to the station down the street. 





“No doubt about it. The loss prevention service you 
get with Hardware Mutuals insurance means dollars 
and makes sense to any businessman.” 


The Policy Back of the Policy® 


It’s an established philosophy—a working policy—at 
Hardware Mutuals to give all our policyholders the fin- 
est insurance service at the lowest possible cost. Con- 
scientious loss prevention engineering in connection with 
our business insurance policies is an example. Thousands 
of different kinds of businesses today count on Hardware 
Mutuals to keep safety records high, insurance costs 
low. Why not ask your nearby Hardware Mutuals 
man to prove how worthwhile this service can be to 
your business? 


Seal of Security 


insurance for your AVTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. © 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Offices Coast to Coast 


mc 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
§ HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Hardware Mutuals NB18 
200 Strongs Avenue 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


I’d like to see if your loss prevention service can help 
my business. Please send me information. 


Name 





Street 
City 





Zone. State 
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“Automating” your office procedures 


may provide one answer 


The rising cost of doing business can be met in 
many cases by “automating” certain office processes. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 


value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to holding down 
costs, thus increasing profits, by speeding work, re- 
ducing errors, making new employees unnecessary 


as business expands, improving employee morale. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
Inc 





Moore makes no ADP machines—simply analyzes 
your problem ... plans the proper ADP system for 
your business ... designs and manufactures forms 
needed for maximum efficiency. 
° ‘ ° ° 

Call the Moore man (he’s listed in the telephone 
directory ). Over 300 offices and factories across the 
U. S., Canada. Mexico, Caribbean and Central 
America. Or write Moore Business Forms, Inc., at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, 
Cal. No obligation, of course. 


“7 
Teena . 
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WASHINGTON 
MOOD 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Russia dictates program as 
Congress session begins 


THE POWER of Russia to influence United States 
policy was never more apparent than in this new 
year of 1958. Legislation, foreign policy, the na- 
tional budget, our taxes—all these, and more, are 
being determined to a great extent by what goes 
on in Moscow. 

How different it would be if Russia were friendly 
or aloof as in the days of the Romanoff Czars! 
Such a thought can transport one into a reverie 
of almost limitless possibilities. With the threat 
of war removed—or, to use Churchill’s phrase, 
with America relieved of the need to maintain a 
balance of terror—the $40-billion-a-year cost of 
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arms could be reduced drastically. Taxes would 
drop accordingly. It would be a different world, 
indeed. 

But that is dream stuff, far removed from the 
reality of Khrushchev’s “We will bury you,” of 
Russia’s far-ranging missiles with H-bomb war- 
heads, and of the Kremlin’s urge to dominate the 
world with its communist philosophy. 

Our senators and representatives are keenly 
aware of this harsh reality as the gavels fall for 
the second session of the Eighty-fifth Congress. 
Their mood is a mixture of concern, anger and 
chagrin. The embarrassment they felt over Rus- 
sia’s Sputnik I and Sputnik II was compounded 
by the flop of our own Vanguard satellite on Dec. 
6. They have returned to Washington with a pow- 
erful determination that this country must catch 
up with Russia and, if possible, surpass her in the 
satellite-missile field, no matter how many billions 
it may cost. 

Offhand an observer is tempted to say that this 
eagerness to pour out money represents a startling 
change from the past session of Congress. The 
dominant theme at that time, was budget-cutting, 
with the Democrats in full cry against the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s heavy spending. In a way 
there has been a change, but that doesn’t mean 
that the economy drive is ended. 


The outlook now is that the White House rather 
than Congress will take the lead in stressing econ- 
omy. President Eisenhower, who is really up 
against it to keep the Treasury out of the red, has 
hopes of doing so despite his remark that the 
American people “will not sacrifice security to 
worship a balanced budget.” He will tell Congress 
that there must be real retrenchment in some areas 
of government in order to spend what must be 
spent in the arms race with Russia. 

In a speech in Oklahoma City before his cerebral 
attack, the President talked about the need of 
killing or curtailing some programs, and said: 

“This will be one of the hardest and most dis- 
tasteful tasks that the coming session of Congress 
will face, and pressure groups will wail in anguish.” 

The armed forces, though they will get more 
money, will be expected to make some sacrifices. 

Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy has an- 
nounced that he will recommend closing down a 
number of military and naval bases or installa- 
tions at home. This would seem a sensible thing 
to do, considering that many of them have ceased 
to have any real value in the defense picture. Yet 
Mr. McElroy’s proposals will bring a storm of pro- 
tests from the communities affected and from 
their representatives in Congress. 

It is expected, too, that the Administration will 
try to cut down on river and harbor improvements. 
This could bring an ever louder “wail of anguish.” 
The Administration will again ask Congress to 
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Washington mood — 


put the Post Office Department on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. This would mean raising postal rates enough 
to wipe out the department’s deficit, which now 
amounts to about $657 million a year. 

The Democrats have now controlled Congress 
since the 1954 midterm elections. So far the 
warnings about a split government—President 
Eisenhower’s cry about two drivers at the wheel 
and landing in a ditch, for example—have not 
been borne out. 

However, we probably will become much more 
conscious of our split government in this session. 
It looks as if there will be a good deal of partisan- 
ship, more perhaps than Washington has seen in 
the seven years of the Eisenhower Administration. 

The Democrats believe that President Eisen- 
hower and his Republicans have let the country 
down. This is not merely a partisan view; they 
talk the same way privately as they do publicly. 
They argue that the President withheld informa- 
tion about Russia’s progress with missiles; infor- 
mation gotten from our intelligence agencies. They 
say that he let the American people drift along in 
a dream world, blissfully unaware that for the first 
time in history the United States was becoming 
vulnerable to nuclear weapons that could be fired 
from Soviet territory. The Democrats think that 
this was unpardonable. 

Even now, the Democrats say, there seems to be 
no sense of urgency in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, no willingness to tell the people that the 
United States faces a great crisis. 





This argument points up a sharp difference be- 
tween the two parties. The Republicans have long 
criticized the Democrats for being “‘fearmongers,” 
“prophets of gloom and doom.” They used this crit- 
icism in the 1952 campaign, saying the Democrats 
had kept the country in a perpetual state of crisis. 
The Republicans themselves dislike the word crisis, 
and are loath ever to acknowledge that a crisis ex- 
ists. They contend that the United States can 
get things done without frightening the people. 

In the session ahead, the Democrats will try to 
show that they are far more concerned about 
America’s security than are the dollar-conscious 
Republicans. Moreover, they will press for a bigger 
defense program even if it threatens to unbalance 
the budget. 

In the past three months, there has been a great 
confusion of testimony about the relative progress 
of the United States and Russia in the satellite- 
missile field. 

Having talked with officials in the Pentagon and 
in other agencies, I think the fairest summary of 
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the situation has come from C. C. Furnas. A 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development and now chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Mr. Furnas ought to know what 
he is talking about. Here is his estimate of the 
situation, as contained in an article in The Wash- 
ington Post: 

“In satellites, the Russians are substantially 
ahead of us. In some components of guided mis- 
siles, they are ahead; in others, we are. In the 
total ballistic missiles systems, they are somewhat 
ahead of us at present. However, with the manned 
aircraft of the Strategic Air Command constantly 
on the alert for immediate action and with our 
foreign bases and our Navy air armada, we are 
still distinctly ahead in over-all retaliatory power, 
and, hence, we still have the tools in hand for 
maintaining the peace... .” 


Although national defense is expected to domi- 
nate thinking in this session of Congress, there 
will be much else on the minds of the legislators. 
President Eisenhower’s latest illness, the third in 
two and a half years, has brought renewed clamor 
for action by Congress to clear up what should be 
done if a President is unable to perform his duties. 

The kind of situation that worries a lot of peo- 
ple is one where a President is stricken to a point 
where he can’t talk or write or otherwise com- 
municate with others. Who is to say then that he 
has reached a stage of “inability” and that it is 
time for the Vice President to take over? It is a 
question that the Constitution leaves unanswered. 

Meantime, it should be pointed out that a lot 
of nonsense has been written about goings-on at 
the White House. After the President was strick- 
en, it was reported, for example, that the so-called 
palace guard was prodding him into action and 
thus creating the impression that he was much 
better off physically than was actually the case. 
The impression was given that Sherman Adams 
and Jim Hagerty yanked the covers off him in the 
morning, dragged him to his office, told him to 
show the country he was vigorous and on the job. 

The truth is—and every habitue of the White 
House knows it—that it was the President himself 
who insisted on activity in spite of the doctors’ 
order that he take “several weeks” of rest. No- 
body suggested to him that he go to Thanksgiving 
Day church services three days after he was 
stricken. It was his own idea. It was his idea, too, 
to practice golf shots in the White House back 
yard, to preside at Cabinet meetings, to travel be- 
tween Washington and Gettysburg on week ends 
and to fly to Paris for the NATO meeting in 
December. 

The President has acted like a man embarrassed 
by his illness, and determined to show up those 
who called on him to resign. 
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J. B. was a puzzled man—and had a right to be. 





His firm had loads of workmen’s comp and liability. 
And yet his rate of accidents climbed up—it fairly soared— 


Insurance costs went far beyond what he could well afford. 




















So J. B. called a Travelers man, who said, ‘‘Your wisest course 
Is calling up our firm—we stop your trouble at its source. 
Our Travelers safety engineers will help eliminate 


Unsafe machines and methods to improve your safety rate.” 








“Our handy claim locations—all two-hundred-fifty-one— 
Assure you speedy service; we can get there on the run.” 
So J. B. took The Travelers plan, his buy was most astute; 


Now all his men are safer and his rates are low to boot. 





THE TRAVELERS 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 





ACCIDENTS 








RATES 
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If you'd like your insurance to start working right away 
Just call your friendly Travelers man—why put it off a day? 
He’ll build a business program that will fit you to a “T”— 
He’ll help you make that safer plant an actuality. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
































In the past, production losses due to breakdown of dryer roll 
bearings were so small they could be made up. 
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Output - 25 tons per hour 
worth $130 per ton 
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Today shut down of high-speed machines puts production 
behind by hundreds of tons per hour—quickly piles up losses. 


Lubricating: plan cuts downtime 
—can save $10,000 in 3 hours 


Not so long ago, machines shut down 
by bearing failure could make up pro- 
duction losses. Today volume output 
and integrated production mean that 
production losses are losses in profit. 
These are the reasons behind manage- 
ment’s growing concern with lubrica- 
tion methods in their plants. 

Take this example from the paper 
industry: they used to figure $500 for 
a bearing, $500 for labor (idle time 
and repair crew) and expected to make 
up losses on the two or three hours 
downtime. Today, high speed machines 
produce twenty-five tons of paper per 
hour worth $130 per ton. You can’t 
ignore $3,000 an hour in production 


CPARTS, 





losses. In this case, the cost of the 
bearing replacement could run as high 
as $10,000. 

Lubrication problems differ with spe- 
cific industries, but the basic principles 
are the same. Many companies are 
finding that the services of a plant lubri- 
cation engineer pay off. His services 
can extend part life, eliminate produc- 
tion losses, reduce rejects, simplify 
lubricant inventories and otherwise add 
to income. Some companies delegate 
lubrication responsibility to engineers 
or plant personnel who also perform 
other duties. 

In both cases, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers is function- 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 





ing in all 48 States, as consultants in 
outlining a practical approach to these 
problems. A more detailed discussion 
is available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices That Control 
Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. N10. 
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ROBERT PHILLIPS 


BUSINESS ISSUeS CrOW 
Ongress’ schedule 





How Sputnik and coming elections will 


affect legislation in the coming year 





LEGISLATION affecting businessmen will make up a 
large part of the staggering work load—some say the 
heaviest since World War II—piled up for the new 
session of Congress. 

Government spending, tax policy, farm price sup- 
ports, foreign trade and aid, and labor controls are 
only a few of the major issues awaiting the returning 
lawmakers. Indications are that the session will be 
dominated by two factors: 
> The recent—and likely continuing—evidence of 
Russian advances in missiles, rockets and other tech- 
nical fields. 
> The fact that the entire House of Representatives 
and one third of the Senate come up for election in 
November. 

These factors, taken together, make certain that the 
next seven months on Capitol Hill will be busy—and 
frequently acrimonious. 

Developments in the Soviet Union will have major 
impact in shaping congressional action on the budget, 
on relations with U. S. allies, education policy, and 
many other items. The oncoming elections will have 
equally obvious and vital impact on the shape of leg- 
islation to come. 

The return of the senators and representatives 
will mark, in effect, the beginning of the 1958 political 
campaign. Practically every speech and action from 
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then on will be made with an eye on the November 
balloting. Since the record of the first session of the 
current Congress was comparatively slight, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats will feel an impulse to make 
the second session more politically fruitful. 

Pressures to boost spending for defense, a mission 
bound to have wide political appeal in the months 
ahead, will likely spill over into other areas. There 
they will run head on into the feeling that higher de- 
fense spending must be offset by economies in other 
programs. Members of both parties will try to shape 
farm price support legislation into the best possible 
voter bait. Demands for legislation to curb union pow- 
er, spurred by the revelations of the Senate Labor 
Rackets Investigating Committee, will come up 
against the reluctance of many big city lawmakers 
to estrange union officials. 

Congressmen from areas with an interest in promot- 
ing foreign trade will join battle with those from pro- 
tectionist areas. Administration efforts to turn federal 
spending programs back to the states will meet strong 
opposition from representatives of the big cities and 
the poorer states, who fear their constituents might 
suffer as a result of any such turnback. 

Democrats, heartened by recent election victories 
in Wisconsin, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and other states, will attempt to develop issues likely 
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to increase their present majorities in the Senate and 
House. In a comparatively quiet way, they will at- 
tempt to spread among voters the strong belief that 
the Administration has shown lassitude and poor 
judgment in national security matters. 

Republicans can be expected to break away from 
the Administration’s leadership time and again in 
their search for the magic formula for recapturing con- 
gressional control. Already the strategists for 1958 
House and Senate G.O.P. campaigns—largely con- 
servative Republicans who feel that modern Republi- 
canism of the Eisenhower brand has hurt their own 
standing—have passed the word that G.O.P. congress- 
men should “vote your own district” and not worry 
too much about supporting White House proposals. 

The entire picture will be complicated by periodic 
skirmishing over civil rights. Republican leaders, rec- 
ognizing this as an issue that can keep the Democrats 
divided and off balance, seem likely to attempt in 
several ways to force action on civil rights. Northern 
Democrats, worried over Republican headway among 
northern Negro voters, may press proposals of their 
own. Southern Democrats, entrenched in many pow- 
erful committee posts in both Senate and House, may 
try to block large amounts of legislation desired in 
various other fields by both the northern Democrats 
and the Republicans. 

Adding all this up, the outlook is not too bright for 
Administration proposals. The President, barred from 
seeking a third term, will find it difficult to bring pres- 
sure. Only in the field of defense financing can he 
expect firm bipartisan support—and even this will not 
be free of wrangling over who’s to blame. 

The legislative ferment will be encouraged by a 
dozen or more major investigations. The McClellan 
labor racketeering committee will explore new fields. 
The Kefauver Serate judiciary subcommittee will 
pursue its probe of administered prices. A House ju- 
diciary subcommittee will look into the way the Jus- 
tice Department negotiates consent decrees. From a 
House commerce subcommittee will come a major in- 
quiry into the policies of the federal regulatory agen- 
cies such as the Federal Communications Commission 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Senate Finance Committee will resume its 
study of government fiscal and monetary policy, while 
the Senate Banking Committee will consider interest 
rates on government loans. 

Several groups will, of course, be studying various 
aspects of the defense picture. 
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McClellan Committee hears witness in its 








Here is the outlook on some of the major issues 
that are ahead: 
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Taxes: Here are prospects for 


cuts; national defense a big factor 


Democrats and Republicans would like to cut taxes 
in an election year but agree that, as of the moment, 
budget prospects seem to rule this out. With spend- 
ing remaining high or even going up, and with rev- 
enues lagging a little as corporate profits drop, the 
budget surplus, if there is one, doesn’t seem big 
enough to the party leaders to permit a major tax 
cut with any safety. Many key Administration offi- 
cials and congressional Democratic leaders even argue 
that, with the nation so concerned over defense pol- 
icy, a tax cut now might react against the party that 
puts it through. Many voters would feel that the 
party was putting politics above security. 

Nonetheless, both parties will watch the spending 
and revenue picture as it shapes up in the late spring. 
If security worries seem to have quieted and a big 
enough budget surplus seems in sight, Congress may 
decide to press ahead with tax cuts effective this 
summer. Individual taxpayers will get the most, if not 
all, of any cut, but a few tidbits might be left for 
small businessmen, excise-taxed industries or corpora- 
tions generally. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has al- 
ready scheduled a month of hearings, starting early 
in January, on all phases of tax policy, including 
plans for individual income tax cuts, relief for small 
business, changes to help self-employed persons, and 
methods of closing tax loopholes. Committee officials 
say these hearings will go ahead, and that the com- 
mittee will file the testimony away for possible action 
at some later point. 

In the meantime, two rather technical but far- 
reaching tax bills may continue on their way. Pend- 
ing in the Senate Finance Committee, already passed 
by the House, is a comprehensive excise tax over- 
haul bill. It levies a few new taxes, takes off a 
few, makes major changes in refund and exemption 
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procedures, provides new bases for levying stock and 
ommunications taxes, and changes dozens of other 
technical and administrative provisions of the excise 
tax laws. Practically all these changes are aimed at 
making the excises less burdensome for businessmen 
ind consumers. 

Out of the Ways and Means Committee and await- 
ing House action is another mammoth bill changing 
the tax treatment—-sometimes easing, sometimes tight- 
ening—of such items as life insurance payments, dis- 
count bonds, unsecured loans to employers by pension 
trusts, annuities paid to officials of unions and trade 
issociations, charity deductions, and many more. 
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Spending: Economy-minded 
forces will meet strong opposition 


One of the toughest fights of the comigg year will 
be a repeat of the battle of 1957—over the size of the 
federal budget. Economy sentiment was clearly in the 
saddle this past year. Now pressure for spending is 
more intense. 

There are two main reasons for this. One is wide- 
spread concern over recent Soviet scientific and tech- 
nological advances—developments which will bring 
pressure for more spending for missiles and other de- 
fense items, for aid to science and engineering, and 
for other related projects. 

The other big reason is the impending election. The 
urge will be greater to try for specific spending proj- 
ects popular with the folks back home. Just one ex- 
ample: The House is all set to try to pass a big public 
works authorization bill, stymied last year by the 
economy drive. 

Early this fall there was some talk that the Ad- 
ministration would shoot for a $70 billion budget for 
the fiscal year starting July 1, 1958, compared with 
the $72 billion estimated for the current fiscal year. 
But then, even before the President called for a 
considerable increase in defense spending, most 
Budget Bureau officials were admitting this was out 
of the question. Now, most Administration officials 
say they’ll do well if they send Congress a budget 
not much higher than this year’s projected figure. 
Requests for appropriations—future spending au- 
thority, as contrasted with anticipated actual spend- 
ing—will certainly be several billion dollars above 
last year’s $73.3 billion request. 

But the economy pressures will be great, too. Last 
year’s economy drive was strong enough to have 
quite a bit of momentum left. Many groups will 
argue that the need for higher defense outlays makes 
major economies in nondefense programs more nec- 
essary than ever. While agreement is likely on this 
general maxim, the rub will come when the Adminis- 
tration and Congress try applying it to specific 
programs. 

The need to cut spending in nondefense areas may 
lend extra urgency to a new but important Adminis- 
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tration effort—to start turning some federal spend- 
ing programs back to the states. A group of federal 
officials and governors have agreed that a start 
should be made by eliminating federal spending on 
vocational education, facilities to treat water pollu- 
tion, and a few other programs. The Administration 
will probably ask Congress to okay these recommen- 
dations, but already groups of mayors, labor leaders, 
and others are mobilizing in opposition. 

Some increase in the debt limit may again be nec- 
essary soon after Congress returns, but key senators 
vow they’ll fight to keep the increase to a minimum 
and to make sure it is only a temporary increase to 
tide the Treasury over the next few months, until 
spring tax returns start coming in. 





Labor: Unions will struggle to 


block moves to curb their power 


Probably one of the bitterest struggles will be on 
labor legislation. The disclosures of the McClellan 
Committee have given new strength to the drive to 
curb the power of union officials, and the Administra- 
tion has said it would recommend several proposals. 

The White House will seek registration, detailed 
reporting and public disclosure of the financial op- 
erations of unions and their pension and welfare 
funds. It will ask legislation to guarantee free secret 
elections of union officers at least once every four 
years, and a method for union members to get their 
locals out of extended trusteeship by officials ap- 
pointed by the international union. It hopes to re- 
strict blackmail picketing—picketing by a union 
which does not represent a substantial number of 
employes but is trying to force the employers to 
recognize it anyhow. And Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell has said he will submit proposals to 
restrict the activities of middlemen in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

There is much sentiment in Congress for going 
considerably further—bringing unions under the anti- 
trust laws, enacting a national right-to-work law 
barring the union shop, outlawing political use of 
union funds, providing tighter controls on secondary 
boycotts, requiring secret ballot voting on strike calls. 

The unions, recognizing the sentiment for strong 
antiunion legislation, will undoubtedly try to block 
most labor legislation, for fear that tough provisions 
will be added as amendments on the House or Senate 
fioor to mild committee-approved bills. Many ob- 
servers feel the unions will have their hands so full 
combating this legislation that they will have com- 
paratively little time to push again their bill to ex- 
pand federal minimum wage law coverage. However, 
hearings have been held in both Senate and House 
subcommittees on this measure, a Senate labor sub- 
committee has approved a version of an expanded 
coverage bill, and further action in this field remains 
a good possibility. (continued on next page) 
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Democratic leaders Rayburn and Johnson 
leave White House after top-level talk with 
President Eisenhower on legislative goals 





Far Ml. Administration ponders 
soil bank change, lower supports 


With both parties preoccupied with the political 
winds of the farm belt, farm legislation will get a 
heated going-over. The Administration has indicated 
it will try for legislation to drop still lower—from the 
present 75 per cent down to 60 per cent or less—the 
price support floor on cotton, corn, wheat, rice and 
peanuts. It also promises to try to eliminate from 
all price support laws the so-called escalator formula 
that automatically forces the Secretary of Agriculture 
to raise support levels just when he succeeds in re- 
Gucing existing surpluses. 

Many politicians think the elimination of the esca- 
lator clause is the Administration’s real immediate 
goal. This change would be less drastic immediately 
in its effect on support prices than lower support 
floors would be, but in the long run could be infinitely 
more significant. 

The Administration may also recommend cutting 
back or even eliminating after 1958 the so-called 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank. This might be 
coupled with higher payments for the long-term con- 
servation reserve program of putting idle land into 
grass and trees. Many Agriculture Department offi- 
cials feel that farmers are using the acreage reserve 
as a crop-insurance scheme rather than as a produc- 
tion-cutting program as intended. 

Democratic farm policy planners, hoping to capi- 
talize on reported farm discontent, have been working 
to develop some program of higher supports. There’s 
been persistent talk of a Democratic scheme of direct 
payments to farmers to make up the difference be- 
tween a high support level and low market prices, 
and there’s also been talk of two-price plans, under 
which a high support level would be fixed for domes- 
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tically marketed crops and little or no support for 
exports. However, there’s no real indication that the 
Democrats have been able to agree on anything other 
than to be against whatever the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is for. Many Republicans seem likely to take 
this view, too, and the outlook for the Administra- 
tion’s farm recommendations are not too bright. 


Education: Science needs 


put new element in school aid fight 


The Administration is committed—and Congress is 
certain to be sympathetic—to a new program of 
aiding education, with emphasis on science and 
engineering to spur efforts to overtake Soviet prog- 
ress in missiles and allied technical fields. Admin- 
istration officials have been talking about help for 
science schddls, grants toward the cost of teaching 
salaries, huge scholarship and fellowship programs 
and other steps. Less clear is whether the new pro- 
gram will be proposed in addition to the Administra- 
tion’s former multibillion dollar program of grants 
and loans to help school construction, or whether it 
would be substituted for this program, twice rejected 
by Congress. 


Foreign trade: trade act 


extension will cause many arguments 


A fight is shaping up over the reciprocal trade 
program, under which the government can lower 
U. S. tariffs in return for tariff concessions from other 
countries. This program expires in June, and the 
Administration will seek extension and further lib- 
eralization. Reports are it will ask a five-year ex- 
tension, with authority to reduce tariffs an additional 
five per cent each year. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent is expected to renew his request that the U.S. 
join the Organization for Trade Cooperation, a new 
body to organize and police tariff-cutting agreements. 

Both advocates and opponents of lower trade bar- 
riers are preparing tremendous campaigns to sell the 
public and Congress on their respective points of 
view. Those who would lower barriers argue that the 
new common market agreements being negotiated in 
Europe and other areas make it more necessary than 
ever that the U.S. have extra bargaining power on 
tariffs. They also claim that recent Russian achieve- 
ments make it impetative that this country solidify 
its alliances overseas. 

On the other hand, protectionists cite the need for 
higher tariffs and quotas to protect U.S. factories 
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and workers from import floods. They’ll seek major 
amendments restricting the President’s power to 
overturn relief recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 


Economic controls: 


Unlikely unless conditions change 


Despite Sen. Homer E. Capehart’s talk of the need 
for standby wage-price controls, there’s little real 
pressure in the Administration or in Congress for 
new economic controls of any sort. Of course, a 
really big federal spending splurge, with resulting 
renewal of strong inflationary pressures, could bring 
control talk in earnest. 


Social security: etection 


year increases becoming set pattern 


There’s considerable pressure for another election- 
year liberalizing of federal social security benefits. 
The AFL-CIO and other union and welfare groups 
are pushing for higher benefit payments, health care 
for old folks, and other changes, even though this 
might mean a higher tax rate and an enlarged wage 
base subject to taxes. Many Democrats and Repub- 
licans seem convinced of the vote-getting appeal of 
such moves. 

Changes will be opposed, however, by many groups 
arguing that the social security trust fund is under 
already heavy financial strain as the result of the 
1954 and 1956 benefit changes, and that the system 
should be given a chance to operate as it is a while 
longer before new expensive changes are considered. 


SERRE ae 


Antitrust: Efforts to pass 


Dremerger notification bill expected 


Undoubtedly there’ll be a new effort to push 
through the long-stalled bill to require large firms 
to give the government advance notice of their merger 
plans. This measure, approved by the House Judici- 
ary Committee, has been bottled up in the Rules 
Committee; Judiciary Committee chairman Emanuel 
Celler of New York says he will try to shake it loose. 
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A strong drive for action on the so-called equality of 
opportunity bill is also likely. This measure would 
limit the right of a seller charged with unfair price 
discrimination to use as a defense the claim that he 
sold to one customer at a price lower than that 
charged other customers in order to meet the price of 
another seller. 
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HOUSING: Forces building up’ 
against renewed, expanded program 


The public housing program comes up for ex- 
tension this year. The usual pressures to continue 
and expand it will be evident, but a stronger-than- 
usual effort to cut it back or kill it also seems to be 
shaping up. The urban renewal program will also 
come in for economy attack. The Administration 
promises new efforts to boost the interest rate ceiling 
on loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
Key congressmen promise that, instead, Congress 
will pass once more the bill vetoed by the President 
this past summer, extending both the direct loan and 
loan guaranty programs for veterans. 


EEDA IOR 


Other ISSUES! Highways, 


postal rates, public power projects 


Grass root pressures may impel many lawmakers 
to seek more mileage for the interstate highway pro- 
gram, but the Administration will oppose any ex- 
pansion at present. Battling over proposals to ban 
billboards along the new interstate roads will be 
renewed. 

Senate approval seems likely—though with some 
changes—for a House-passed bill to boost postal rates. 
With an election in the offing, Democrats may try for 
some new federal power projects such as the Hells 
Canyon scheme. The Administration plans to submit 
recommendations to cut the future cost of veterans 
benefits, and this will clash head-on with attempts by 
veterans groups to enact pensions for practically all 
veterans at 65. 

Gas producers and gas consumer representatives 
are taking new soundings to assess the chances for 
the controversial bill to relax federal controls over 
gas producers’ prices. The House Banking Committee 
will tackle a mammoth and occasionally controversial 
Senate-passed bill to overhaul the nation’s banking 
laws. New efforts will be made to liberalize the lend- 
ing programs of the Small Business Administration 
and possibly to set up some new government program 
of low-cost business financing.—CHARLES B. SEIB 
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# Analysis of worker 
| turnover pays oft 





MANAGEMENT IS DEVELOPING a fresh viewpoint on the old problem 
of employe turnover. 

It repudiates several long-cherished dogmas of personnel administra- 
tion. And it points toward techniques of turnover control that will be 
more effective, and in many cases less costly, than prevailing practices. 

Three ideas distinguish the new approach to turnover which is evolv- 
ing at centers like Harvard Business School and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in leading management consultant firms, and in 
business organizations ranging from firms such as Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) , Cadillac Motor Car Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, and International Harvester Company, to sturdy smaller firms such 
as Harwood Manufacturing Corp., Marion, Va. 

They are: 

The time-honored system of measuring a company’s turnover in terms 
of a gross statistical rate is meaningless and misleading. “Management,” 
says Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard, “should pay less attention to 
quantitative measurement and more attention to qualitative analysis 
of turnover.” 


Real problem may be: too little — 





Reducing the turnover rate to zero—the theoretical goal of many 
personnel policies—is as undesirable as it is unattainable. Some turn- 
over is healthy; it brings in new blood, prevents stagnation of the organi- 
zation. Proper analysis may bring to light areas of your operation in 
which the real problem is too little, rather than too much turnover. 

You can’t eliminate harmful turnover simply by raising wages across 
the board and piling on fringe benefits. The reasons why scientists and 
engineers leave an organization are often quite different from those 
which motivate executives to switch to other firms. Negative irritations 
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which are easily removed may be more important than pay scales in de- 
termining how many skilled workers you lose. 

Basic to all three of these ideas is the conviction that management 
must dig below the surface of a company-wide turnover rate before it 
can begin to cope intelligently with the problems involved. You need 
to know not merely how many employes are quitting but who is leaving 
ind why. 

Your personnel office can work out the details of a turnover analysis 
system that fits the specific needs of your company. Management’s con- 
cern is that the system cover these points: 


NO nia 





1. A breakdown of total turnover into precise job categories. 

A large industrial firm found that the cost of turnover (and therefore 
the amount that management can wisely afford to spend in combating 
it) varies sharply with the type of employe involved. Figuring in both 
direct and indirect costs—recruiting, training, orientation, personnel 
office paperwork, lost production time, etc.—this company computed 
the cost of losing a common laborer at $126.42. When an average semi- 
skilled employe left, profits were damaged by $556.92. But when a 
skilled worker who had completed a four-year apprenticeship course 
moved on, the cost jumped to $18,778.01. 

You don’t have to make such a detailed analysis to recognize that the 
loss of one executive, scientist, engineer, technician or supervisor is 
much more costly to the company than the loss of 100 unskilled workers. 
Yet this obvious truth is often ignored in the calculation of an all-in- 
clusive turnover rate. 





2. The quality of the employes who are leaving the company. 

“Tt makes a great deal of difference,” Professor Slichter points out, 
“whether you are losing your best employes or your worst employes.” 
A turnover rate that seems high, when viewed in gross numbers, may 
prove to be a desirable one if it consists largely of misfits who never 
should have been hired in the first place, or of marginal workers who 
find it difficult to meet production standards. 

But if your really promising executives and technicians, or your above- 
standard production workers, are the ones who are leaving, you may 
have serious trouble even if the over-all quit rate is low. 


3. The age and experience level of employes who quit. Ohateethuee 

Paul Pigors, professor of industrial management at MIT, points out 
that a balanced age structure is essential to the long-run health of any 
organization. In management jobs particularly, a heavy concentration turnover costs 
in any particular age bracket tends to choke promotion ladders and 
expose the company to severe difficulties when that class graduates into 
retirement. The irregular waves of hiring that go with expansion pro- 
grams tend to unbalance the age structure. Turnover which helps to 
bring the organization back into balance is desirable; turnover that ac- 


found these 


centuates age-distribution bulges is particularly hurtful. 

By studying the experience level of departing employes you can find 
clues to whether your firm is undergoing more or less normal turnover, 
or whether something is seriously wrong in your personnel policies. 
Studies by International Harvester, Jersey Standard and others show 
that a high degree of mobility is characteristic of Americans during their 
first five years of job experience. (Roughly half of the employes who 
quit International Harvester are in their first year of experience.) After 





Common Semi- Skilled 
five years, employes tend to become much more stable. They don’t a : 
change jobs without a good reason. This means that a high turnover laborer — skilled employe 
rate among new employes, while it can and usually should be curbed, $126 worker $18.778 
is not nearly as alarming as a high turnover rate among veteran workers. Sr EM 


4. Turnover breakdown by company organization. 

Total company turnover should be broken down by plants, depart- 
ments and units to show where the biggest losses are occurring. Cadillac 
has developed an excellent system (continued on page 70) 
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Leon M. Herman, who was 


interviewed by the editors 
of Nation’s Business in 
Washington, is widely 
regarded as one of this 
country’s best informed 
authorities on the Soviet 
economic system. He is 
Chief of the USSR Seetion, 
Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. 


Department of Commeree 








What satellites 
cost the Russians 


American expert on Russian system assesses Reds’ 


Many businessmen are wondering 
just how strong the Soviet econ- 
omy really is. What’s your esti- 
mate of Russia’s strength? 


In the area of economic develop- 
ment, the UssR is continuing to 
make conspicuous strides. 

The Soviet government is com- 
mitted to the rapid amassing of eco- 
nomic strength. It has, furthermore, 
the absolute power necessary to hold 
private consumption in check. This 
makes it possible to plow back some 
35 per cent of the national output 
into building and equipping new 
mills, plants, and mines. It is impor- 
tant to note, to begin with, that they 
are not aiming at a uniform rate of 
expansion. 

First things come first. By Soviet 
standards, it is steel first, and tex- 
tiles later. For example, steel output 
increased 270 per cent between 1940 
and 1956; cotton textiles, less than 
40 per cent. In the same period, ur- 
ban population expanded by 45 per 
cent. 


Does the Soviet Union have any 
realistic prospect of overtaking 
the United States industrially and 
agriculturally on the _ timetable 
which it has laid down? 


As used by Soviet leaders, discus- 
sions about overtaking the United 
States in production are not really 
forecasts. They are slogans to help 
maintain morale among the popu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile, the regime goes ahead 
and overtakes the U. S. effort in such 
fields as it deems necessary for its 
own self-preservation. 

Less strategic areas are left in the 
realm of hope. 
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recent gains, tells what problems lie ahead for them 


A Nation’s Business interview 


What about Soviet progress in the 
scientific field? 

I have seen no evidence of signifi- 
cant scientific improvement in the 
areas related to public consumption 
and welfare. 

In this area, the Soviet authorities 
don’t seem to be in any hurry. They 
are content to wait for someone else 
to do the developing. You will recall 
that they came here in 1955 to buy 
our latest strains in hybrid corn and 
pedigreed cattle. They are also will- 
ing to import our Salk vaccine for 
immediate use as well as for setting 
up their own production. Here, too, 
the priorities in effect are not in favor 
of human welfare. 


What are the soft spots in the Rus- 
sian economy? 


If by “soft spots” you mean the 
sectors that are not fully respon- 
sive to the Soviet method of forced- 
draught expansion, three areas could 
be singled out: 

1. Agriculture output continues to 
fluctuate strongly. The 1957 grain 
harvest, for example, came to only 
three fourths of last year’s crop. 
While basic needs will probably be 
met, there will certainly be less avail- 
able for export and for stockpiling. 

2. The flow of raw materials for 
industry seems to act as a brake on 
the rate of expansion. Not that the 
necessary raw materials are unavail- 
able. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the prime grades of minerals are 
running down in the western regions, 
and the promising deposits of fuel, 
power, and metals lie in the bleak, 
largely uninhabited areas of the 
East. To draw these areas into the 
main industrial complex will require 


a considerable outlay of resources 
and some resettlement of population. 
The latter may require both time 
and a certain amount of inducement. 

3. The supply of new labor is now 
running below known requirements. 
They are now in the lean years in 
this respect. The youngsters now en- 
tering the labor force, 16-18 years 
old, belong to the short crop of the 
war years. This shortage is expected 
to last until 1962. It has been esti- 
mated, for example, that the regime 
can count on only about 200,000 new 
recruits for industry a year; by com- 
parison, some three years ago Soviet 
industry was absorbing recruits at 
the rate of 1 million a year. 


Is Soviet worker productivity far 
behind that of the United States? 


Labor productivity in Soviet in- 
dustry is still quite low, but it is still 
lower in agriculture. Each working 
American farmer produces enough 
food to supply 17 nonfarm persons, 


but his Soviet counterpart feeds only 
about two to three persons. Hence, 
agriculture absorbs 48 per cent of the 
labor force. 

In industry, their current claims 
place their own productivity, on the 
average, at about 40 per cent of the 
U. S. level. It is not an exact figure, 
we know, because sometimes they 
place it at one third. On-the-spot ob- 
servation seems to bear out the lower 
ratio. The western observer usually 
comes away with the impression that 
most operations in the Soviet Union 
seem to require about three times 
as many people, and that bonus pay- 
ments seem to play a large part in 
stimulating a full effort by the labor 
force. This is one area in which, I 
presume, they will not press us in 
the near future. 


What steps are the communists 
taking to raise output per worker? 


Two things. First, the leadership 
takes no chances on the worker’s 
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good will. They don’t like to pay 
wages by the week or on a straight 
time basis. Wherever possible, they 
keep wages tied to output by paying 
labor on a piecework basis. To ex- 
tract as much as possible, they, fur- 
thermore, maintain an elaborate sys- 
tem of premium piece rates, payable 
for various degrees of performance 
above the basic quotas. 

Second, they intend to make gains 
in output per worker by mechaniza- 
tion. They complain of being espe- 
cially handicapped by large numbers 
of auxiliary workers around every 
main operation. Since all initiative 
comes from the center, mechaniza- 


- tion thus far tends to be applied 


only to the basic operation, ignoring 
all interrelated processes. 
Is Russia’s total output of goods 
overtaking our own? 

Soviet industrial output is now 


roughly estimated at 40 per cent of 
(continued on page 91) 
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NEW LABOR PROBLEMS 


new 
ways 

to meet 
them 


MANAGEMENT WILL TAKE a new approach to an 
increasing number of labor problems this year, and 
come up with some new solutions. Many employers 
will also run into new problems or find that old prob- 
lems have a new look. 

Main reasons for this are the changing rules of 
labor-management relations, the shifting union alli- 
ances stemming from the split in labor, disclosures of 
the Senate labor rackets investigation, possible labor 
legislation, and changing public and employe attitudes. 

Forward-looking management already is trying to 
pinpoint some of the big problems ahead in the labor 
field, examining new factors which will create or in- 
fluence them, trying to figure out what can be done 
best to protect the interests of their business, employes 
and customers. Employers are seeking answers to ques- 
tions such as these: 
> Strikes: Will labor strike for a shorter workweek? 
What are the new rules on strike tactics? 
> Organizing: What can an employer say or do dur- 
ing an organizing drive? 


> Union raiding: What can an employer do when one 
union seeks to replace another as bargaining agent of 
his employes? 
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> Picketing: How do the new rules on picketing apply? 
> Consumer boycotts: How far may a union or em- 
ployes go in promoting a boycott of an employer’s 
products? In damaging the business in other ways? 
» Secondary boycotts: What are the new restrictions 
on unions? What weaknesses in present law might be 
corrected? 


>» Damage suits: How and when may a business re- 
cover damages caused by a union? 

Some new answers to these and other problems are 
coming from the National Labor Relations Board and 
the courts. Others may come from. Congress in new 
legislation (see page 68). 

How these general applications of rulings apply to 
specific problems is, of course, a matter for each busi- 
ness to determine with proper legal counsel. 

Two 1958 situations will be most responsible for 
management’s headaches in the labor field. One is 
the bitter interunion rivalry growing out of the new 
split in labor. 

The other is the increased number of important 
wage negotiations in major industries, coupled with 
the shorter workweek demand and a stiffening man- 
agement resistance to higher wage costs. 
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AFL-CIO’s expulsion of the Teamsters, Bakery 
Workers and Laundry Workers on corruption charges 
will create special problems for many businesses 
whether or not they deal directly with these unions. 

The Teamsters alone create something of a prob- 
lem for almost everybody—both management and 
labor. The Teamsters not only are the country’s largest 
union, with more than 1,300,000 members; they also 
are the most powerful because of their financial re- 
sources, the importance of trucking to business gen- 
erally, and the strategic relationship and value of the 
Teamsters to other unions. 

Businesses not directly involved with the expelled 
unions may be affected by new labor alliances and 
the shift in union power which is emerging. (See 
“New Alliances Will Shape Labor’s Future,” Na- 
TION BUSINESS, November 1957.) 

This volatile situation will likely provoke more 
strikes, more raiding between unions for members, 
tougher bargaining, more intensive organizing, more 
picketing, more boycotts. 

In the bargaining picture, key negotiations will in- 
volve the trucking and automobile industries. But 
important bargaining will also take place in electrical 
manufacturing, flat glass, aircraft, shipping, rubber 
and other industries. Probably in coal mining, too, 
where wages may be renegotiated on 60-day notice. 

The outcome of these negotiations and the chances 
of strikes are important to the many suppliers and 
customers and to the economy at large as well as to 
the companies and industries directly involved. 

Long-term contracts are involved in both the truck- 
ing and automobile manufacturing negotiations. 

In trucking, six-year agreements with three more 
years to run are being reopened for wage changes on 
Feb. 1. They cover 175,000 employes of 4,000 over- 
the-road trucking firms in 26 midwestern, central and 
southern states stretching from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. 

A strike halting almost all trucking across more 
than half the country is likely unless the operators 
reach a satisfactory wage settlement with a Teamster 
negotiating committee headed by James R. Hoffa, 
president-elect of the union and a major target of the 
Senate investigating committee. 

In automobiles, Walter P. Reuther and his United 
Automobile Workers are trying to impose shorter 
working hours, with even higher take-home pay than 
is now paid for 40 hours, and other costly concessions. 
Three-year contracts expire in midyear. 


Strikes 


Strikes will likely increase this year because of the 
larger number of important bargaining situations and 
tougher bargaining on both sides. 

Some strike tactics are being restricted under new 
interpretations of the Taft-Hartley labor law by NLRB. 
Final answers, of course, will come from the courts, 
with always the possibility that Congress may have 
more to say about them. 

A union which loses its majority representation 
during a strike is particularly limited in strike-related 
activity. 

In two recent decisions, NLRB held: 
First, that a union which has been rejected by a 
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majority of the employes may not picket for recogni- 
tion as bargaining agent. 

Second, that it may not try to promote a consumer 
boycott of the employer’s products or services to force 
recognition. 

These are further discussed under picketing and 
consumer boycotts. 

The question of an employer’s right to insist that 
his labor contract call for a secret strike vote was re- 
cently argued before the Supreme Court in a case 
involving Borg-Warner. NLRB appealed the issue to 
the highest court after a lower court reversed a deci- 
sion in which the Board viewed Borg-Warner’s stand 
as a refusal to bargain in good faith with the United 
Automobile Workers. 

The requirement of a government-supervised strike 
vote among all employes who would be called out by 
a strike was among President Eisenhower’s 1954 pro- 
posals for amending the Taft-Hartley law. 

Unions are not protected by Taft-Hartley when 
they engage in mass picketing or violence in connec- 
tion with strikes, and individual strikers may be dis- 
charged for violence, threats of violence, or other seri- 
ous misconduct. 

State and local laws usually provide some relief in 
the way of court injunctions and police protection. 
Under federal and state laws, employers may also 
sue and sometimes collect for damages resulting from 
breach of contract or improper strike activity. 

A striker who has been permanently replaced in his 
job during a strike for economic gains loses his right 
to the job when the strike is over and may not vote in 
a representation election. This Taft-Hartley provision 
has been attacked as a weapon which might be used to 
break a union. Labor will fight hard to get it repealed 
in any Taft-Hartley amendments Congress may pass. 

In support of such repeal, labor is citing what hap- 
pened in the United Rubber Workers’ strike against 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. The strike began in May 
1956, after wage negotiations deadlocked. Last Oc- 
tober, 17 months later NLRB conducted an election 
requested by employes (who wished to remove the 
union as bargaining agent) and by the management 
(which wished to determine whether the union rep- 
resented a majority). Those strikers permanently 
replaced could not vote. (continued on page 62) 


For the outlook 
on labor legislation 


see page 68 














EXPECT 


THIS FROM 
EASIER 
MONEY 


Here’s how Federal Reserve 
credit policies will influence 


business in months ahead 


BY MARCUS NADLER 


SOME TIME IS BOUND to elapse 
before the Federal Reserve Board’s 
easier credit policy begins to stimu- 
late business. 

Since the economy is essentially 
sound and the dynamic forces, such 
as the growth of population, rising 
living standards, and the fruits of 
research, continue to operate, the re- 
adjustment is not likely to go far or 
last long. 

After some of the maladjustments 
have been corrected, business ac- 
tivity will resume its upward course 
and again reach new high levels. 

The changed Federal Reserve 
credit policy, if supplemented in 
time by measures to increase the re- 
serves of the banks, can play an im- 
portant role in preventing the de- 
cline from going too far and in 
eventually reversing the trend. 

To keep events of the next few 
months in proper perspective, a 
businessman will need to under- 
stand: 
> The effects of the reversal of the 
tight money policy. 


Such understanding will begin 
with a knowledge of: 


> The reasons for tight money. 
> The effects of tight money. 
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The lowering of the discount rate 
from 314 to three per cent by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and three other Federal Reserve 
banks on Nov. 14 marked the end 
of the policy of credit restraint 
which started in the spring of 1955. 
During this period money rates in- 
creased sharply. The average mar- 
ket yield on Treasury bills rose from 
1.17 per cent in February 1955 to 
3.58 per cent in October 1957. The 
average yield on high-grade corpo- 
rate bonds rose from 2.99 to 4.10 
per cent, and the prime rate charged 
by commercial banks was raised in 
successive stages to 414 per cent. 

Thus, at the end of October 1957 
money rates had reached levels not 
seen in nearly 25 years. 


Reasons for tight money 


The reasons for the money strin- 
gency during the past two and one 
half years were, briefly: 

1. Demand for long-term capital 
exceeded the supply of available 
savings. Savings rise slowly and 
even in prosperous years the normal 
annual rate of growth does not 
change greatly. This applies to vol- 
untary savings in the form of sav- 
ings deposits in commercial and sav- 
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ings banks and the purchase of sav- 
ings and loan association shares as 
well as to contractual savings, such 
as life insurance premiums and con- 
tributions to pension funds. It ap- 
plies also to savings in the form of 
repayment of debt. 

On the other hand, the demand 
for new long-term capital can be ex- . 
plosive. For example, in 1955 and 
1956 outstanding mortgages on non- 
farm one- to four-family houses in- 
creased by $23.3 billion as against 
$17.2 billion in the preceding two 
years. Expenditures for new plant 
and equipment by corporations to- 
taled $35 billion in 1956 and ap- 
proximately $37 billion in 1957. 
This compares with an average of 
$27 billion in 1951-1955. 


2. The credit policy of the Reserve 
authorities was restrictive. This was 
intended to prevent the substitution 
of expanded bank credit for savings, 
to check the boom which had as- 
sumed a magnitude that could not 
be long sustained, and to curb the 
forces of inflation in order to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the 
dollar. The Reserve authorities, 
through open market sales of govern- 
ment obligations, increases in mem- 
ber bank reserve requirements and 
rises in the discount rate, can re- 
strict the availability of bank credit 
and raise the cost of money. 

To achieve these aims, the Re- 
serve authorities used some of these 
measures and thereby held the ex- 
pansion in the money supply—de- 
mand deposits adjusted plus cur- 
rency outside the banks—to only 
0.9 per cent in 1956 as against an 
expansion of 2.7 per cent in 1955. 
During the first nine months of 1957 
the money supply actually declined 
by 0.4 per cent. On the other hand, 
between the third quarters of 1955 
and 1957 the gross national product 
increased by 12 per cent. 

Effects of tight money 


These factors in combination were 
largely responsible for the tight 
money and the high rates of interest 
which prevailed during the past two 
and one half years. 

Initially, the Federal Reserve 
credit policies were not fully effec- 
tive in curbing the expansion of 
bank credit. This was due to the 
fact that in 1955 the banks had a 
large volume of short-term obliga- 
tions which they could liquidate to 
obtain additional lendable funds. 
They were thus to a considerable 
extent immune from the credit poli- 
cies of the Reserve authorities. 

In 1956 and the first half of 1957 
the banks sold a large amount of 
longer-term government securities, 
often at a substantial loss, in order 
to expand loans. Similarly, the non- 
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banking corporations sold billions of 
dollars of short-term government se- 
curities and also drew on their cash 
balances. 

These operations in turn led to an 
increase in the turnover of bank de- 
posits, which to a considerable ex- 
tent offset the unusually small ex- 
pansion in the money supply. 

By the middle of 1957, however, 
the liquidity of the banks and the 
corporations had reached a point 
where it was not safe to reduce it 
any more. The increase in the veloc- 
ity of bank deposits flattened out, 
and the restrictive policies of the 
Reserve authorities began to take ef- 
fect. By early fall, 1957, the boom 
had ended. The index of physical 
volume of industrial production in 
October stood at 142 (1947-49= 100) 
as compared with 145 in August and 
147 in December 1956. Employment 
in manufacturing industries de- 
creased, personal income declined, 
capital expenditures of corporations 
began to recede, and unfilled orders 
dropped sharply. 

Commercial bank loans also re- 
flected this change in the economic 
trend. Usually the volume of loans 
increases seasonally during the sec- 
ond half of the year. From July 3, 





Dr. Nadler tells why— 


will encourage sales of securities, 
increase working capital, 
stimulate construction 


will make long-term credit 
more readily available 


More and cheaper money can mean: 


Eventual boost to business 
activity in general 


1957, to Nov. 13, 1957, however, in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural loans of the weekly reporting 
member banks in 94 cities decreased 
by $493 million as compared with 
an increase of $1.6 billion during the 
corresponding period a year before. 


Effects of the policy reversal 


In analyzing this question it 
should be noted that the approach 
of the Federal Reserve authorities 
to the change in credit policy this 
time differed from the procedures 
adopted on previous occasions as, 
for example, in 1953. At that time 
the Reserve authorities, before low- 
ering the discount rate, took meas- 
ures to increase the availability of 
bank credit. This time they took no 
such action. The Reserve authorities 
did not prepare the market. On 
Nov. 20 the member banks were in- 
debted to the Federal Reserve banks 
to the extent of more than $1 billion 
and negative reserves, that is, excess 
reserves less borrowings, still totaled 
$378 million. 

Although the lowering of the dis- 
count rate gave notice that the poli- 
cy of active credit restraint had 
ended, the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties did not follow it up with im- 
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Dr. Marcus Nadler, internationally known econo- 
mist, is professor of finance at the New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Administration, 
and also director of the Institute of International 
Finance. Many businessmen in the New York area 
enroll as students in Dr. Nadler’s course in “Cur- 
rent Money-Market Problems.” 


Declining interest rates: 


Rising bond prices: 












mediate steps to increase bank re- 
serves. The impact of the changed 
credit policy will depend on what 
measures will be adopted to broaden 
the country’s credit base. In view 
of the declining trend in business ac- 
tivity, the rise in unemployment, and 
the abatement of the forces of infla- 
tion, you may expect that such steps 
will be taken. They may include both 
open market purchases and lowering 
of reserve requirements. 

The increased availability and 
the lower cost of money will have 
several effects on the economy: 


1. The first impact will be felt in 
the money market. Interest rates 
will decline and bond prices will in- 
crease. In fact, this has already 
taken place. Short-term rates, such 
as those on Treasury bills, bankers’ 
acceptances and commercial paper, 
have decreased. Prices of medium 
and long-term government securities 
as well as of high-grade corporate 
and tax-exempt municipal bonds 
have taken an upward swing. In 
mid-November the Treasury was 
already able to borrow new money 
at a lower rate than previously pre- 
vailed. Its refunding operation was 
(continued on page 74) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Experts tell how you can 
prepare for the next boom 


YOUR BUSINESS DECISIONS in the months immedi- 
ately ahead could determine how big a share of the 
next boom your company will get. 

For many U. S. businesses, 1958 will bring slower 
sales and stiffer competition. 

But these factors should be kept clearly in focus: 

1. The greatest era of economic opportunity this 
nation has yet experienced is due to begin about 1960. 

2. If your business is now using sound management 
practices and tools you should be able to adjust to 
any temporary leveling without suffering damaging 
setbacks. 

3. The months to come will open the way for im- 
provements in many aspects of your operation, from 
products to personnel. 

These assurances are cited by management con- 
sultants, economists, and business leaders. Interviewed 
by Nation’s BusINEss on the year-ahead outlook and 
the need for new business tactics to cope with the 
special problems of 1958, these experts offer advice 
which will have wide application for many companies. 

Their prescriptions include: cash forecasting, disci- 
pline incentives, materials standardization, new prod- 
uct introduction, automation, realignment of staff-line 
operations. 

The greatest dangers lie ahead for companies whose 
customers are well-stocked and can easily put off re- 
placement, and companies whose products have under- 
gone little change of late. However, few companies 
will be untouched by the effects of the current busi- 
ness adjustment. 

The tactics individual companies adopt to meet 
their problems this year will depend largely on their 
size and advancement in management techniques as 
well as on their industry. But whatever is done, the 
experts say, the most important requirement is for 
businessmen to avoid panicky actions which could 
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harm their long-run prospects and contribute to con- 
sumer buying resistance. 

As one business adviser puts it, “The psychological 
danger—the danger of chain-reacting pessimism—is 
the gravest one we face at this time.” 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, chief economist for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, says the 
growth potential of America is great. He says that 
although the present line-up of forces in the economy 
is less favorable than in 1949 and 1954, years of 
slight recession, there is no question that the present 
situation is at most temporary. 

“The important thing,” says Dr. Schmidt, “is for 
businessmen not to lose their confidence in the econ- 
omy. After World War II some businesses guessed 
there would be little growth of the economy and de- 
cided not to expand. Some of their competitors banked 
on growth. The pessimists took an awful beating.” 


Getting ready for the next boom 


In planning your moves for 1958 and the years to 
follow, it is important to keep in perspective the long- 
term growth potential of our economy. 

Lawrence A. Appley, president of the American 
Management Association, describes the present sit- 
uation as “a plateau in advance of the greatest boom 
we have yet known in this country.” 

The specifics of the case for the boom are these: 

The American population is growing at a rate of 
about 4 million a year. Our population, now 172 mil- 
lion, will be 180 million by 1960. Assuming that 
there will be no major war between now and 1960, 
and no great natural disasters, business can count on 
a greater aggregate number of people for whom to 
produce goods and services. 

While some analysts take the position that a popu- 
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lation increase does not necessarily mean an improve- 
ment in a nation’s business volume and living condi- 
tions (China’s 600 millions are cited frequently) it 
is nonetheless true that more babies do generate at 
least a certain amount of increased business in an in- 
dustrialized country. And, if the view of one economist 
is valid, a new baby in the home can be a very real 
impetus for the working members of that home to 
earn more. The result of this is a cumulative rise in 
the national living standard. 

Research and development on new products and 
processes is another key element in the case for an- 
other boom. 

U. S. companies currently are spending about $6.5 
billion a year for new product research and, since 
1953, an estimated $25 billion has been spent this 
way. The research investment should pay off at a 
time when many of today’s consumer items will be 
wearing out. 

Rising incomes and a rising U. S. standard of living 
also indicate we are heading for another great cycle 
of consumption in the 1960’s. 

At present only six per cent of our population is 
made up of two-car owners. Only three per cent has 
two houses. This shows the opportunity for a greatly 
expanded market. Such a market will, of course, have 
to be cultivated—and now is a good time to start. 

Increased leisure will open broader markets for 
many companies. Moreover, expanded trade oppor- 
tunities in Europe, and other areas where living stand- 
ards are rising, also will assist U. S. industry in 
reaching new peaks of production. 

In some areas—South America is a good example— 
a middle class market is taking shape. This means 
demand for the kind of goods which account for a 
large share of our own national output. 

Increasing government expenditures—national, state 
and local—in the years ahead will provide new busi- 
ness for some producers. Spending for missiles and 
other military hardware undoubtedly will rise this 
year, thus stimulating at least those businesses which 
are defense-oriented. 


Sound management 


The short-term leveling need not cause anxiety 
among concerns that are practicing management with 
a high degree of skill, say the experts. 

“A well organized, well managed, well controlled 
business doesn’t have to change much,” says Richard 
M. Paget, of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, manage- 
ment consultants. “In this position a company knows 
what is happening soon enough to do something about 
it. This ability to adjust quickly is the main difference 
between a well managed and a poorly managed com- 
pany.” 

“The hallmark of postwar business,” says E. Everett 
Smith, a director of McKinsey & Co., management 
consultant firm, “is that we have developed the art of 
management. We have good management tools. We’re 
not flying blind. We don’t get scared by reading the 
paper. You don’t find panic where there is good in- 
ventory control, good marketing statistics, for instance. 
Companies that have these controls simply are on top 
of their business.” 

Management generally is better trained today than 
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it was a number of years ago, Mr. Smith notes, and 
multiple management operation in many companies 
permits a chief executive to act with more confidence 
and wisdom because he is better advised. 

Vice presidents of sales, finance and other areas 
have broken out of their fields and now think broadly 
in other areas, making them better able to contribute 
to decisions affecting over-all company operations. 

If your business doesn’t now have standard costs, 
doesn’t make market surveys, doesn’t have a check 
for distributor performance nor a controls structure 
to keep you on top of change, it would be difficult to 
set them all up in the next few months when the busi- 
ness situation is expected to change most rapidly. In 
such a case, however, one tool that can be put to use 
immediately is cash forecasting, suggests Wilson 
Seney of McKinsey & Co. 

This procedure is used for predicting the impact of 
economic changes on the cash position of a business. 

In making cash forecasts, you figure both the worst 
and the best that you feel could happen to your busi- 
ness. Maybe you think sales at worst could drop off 
by 25 per cent. And you figure at best that sales will 
rise about 10 per cent. Now you have a range estab- 
lished for possible revenues and expenditures in the 
case of both bad business and good. 

You figure all the ways you could increase your 
cash or minimize expenses. Maybe you could borrow 
from the bank, or reduce your inventories, reduce the 
amount you withdraw from the business if you own 
it, make a deal with the landlord on adjusting or post- 
poning rent payments, sell a piece of the business, 
put off payment of taxes until a later time and pay 
the penalty, postpone any planned improvement or 
new equipment or other expense. 

Then you decide as best you can where you will be 
in the next several months. Say you figure sales will 
be off five per cent. Then you decide what, of the 
possibilities you have listed, will be necessary to 
bring in more income or delay expenditures to meet 
this condition. 

The biggest companies make regular cash forecasts, 
but many companies don’t. The advantage to this 
procedure is that it is a systematic program of plan- 
ning and consideration of all possibilities, Mr. Seney 
notes, rather than a panic operation. 

Even though the art of management is being prac- 
ticed with great success in a number of companies, 
managing today is more exacting than ever. There 
are more techniques to consider, more responsibilities 
to handle. As economic conditions shift and break- 
even points rise, more is expected of management. 

Even among the successful, well managed organi- 
zations, some softness has developed as a result of 
good times during the past couple of years. 

One executive noted, for example, that administra- 
tive costs have grown very large in some companies, 
so line-staff relationships need realigning. In some 
concerns inventories could be better balanced. In 
other companies, the sales force is merely taking down 
orders rather than practising hard selling. 

Problems could crop up faster in the months ahead. 
“Collections may be slow,” says Mr. Paget. “The role of 
the financial man becomes more important. Incentive 
compensation programs for management based on the 
boom may have to be revised. (continued on page 90) 
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AMERICANS WILL SPEND, in terms of today’s prices, 
; SPEN Di “ G about $105 billion on food by 1965, according to a 
us study by NATION’s BUSINESS, and this will buy 
some wondrous items for the family menu. 


This doesn’t mean the capsule or pill meal will be 
coming into favor, except possibly for future space 
travel. Food experts also say there is little chance that 


such high protein dishes as, say, nettle soup, sunflower 
cookies or grassburgers will replace today’s foods, at 


least during our lifetime. 
However, the nation’s biggest industry is looking 


with some certainty to these future trends: 

























> Sales will shoot up for processed, convenience foods. 


> Competition will stiffen in practically every segment 
2) of the food industry. 


> More money will be spent on research for product 
development and improvement. 


Population and income > More will be spent eating out. 
A ‘ > Sales of meat, eggs, fruits and vegetables and dairy 
rise means a change in products will increase. Sales of cereals and potatoes 
will rise less rapidly. 
markets and in tastes > More money will be spent on pre-selling to acquaint 


housewives with products. 


Here’s how spending for food among different 


TOTAL INCOMES 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) UNDER $4,000 
Food for home consumption: 1957 1965 1957 i965 


Milk, cream, ice cream and cheese 
Bakery products 

Meat, poultry and fish 

Fresh vegetables 

Fresh fruits 


Coffee, tea, soft drinks, and 
other nonalcoholic beverages 


Other food items 
Meals bought away from home 
Purchased between-meal snacks and 


nonalcoholic beverages, and 
supplements to packed lunches 


Total food expenditures 
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> More variety will be offered with an increase in 
specialty foods not only for gourmets but for the very 
old and very young. 


> There will be more concentrates, dehydration, vari- 
ety in packaging, longer preservation of food, new 
combinations of foods and more exotic items. 


Consumers spent about $72.5 billion in 1957 for 
food, including meals bought outside the home, be- 
tween-meal snacks and nonalcoholic beverages. The 
average family spends at least one dollar out of every 
tour for food. 

By 1965, consumer spending for food can be ex- 
pected to increase by approximately 45 per cent while 
total consumer spending for all items will increase by 
roughly 40 per cent, barring war or depression. 

These are some of the findings of a NATION’S 
BUSINESS projection of spending based on popula- 
tion, income and food trends as reported by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the U. S. Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, and on the opinions of food 
experts elsewhere. 

Although food is the major family expense, as a 
proportion of total spending the percentage paid out 





for food declines as a family’s income rises. In accord 
with this economic truism, families with incomes under 
$4,000 devote about one third of total spending to food. 
The $4,000 to $5,900 income families spend about 28 
per cent on food. The $6,000 to $9,999 income families 
spend about 25 per cent; and the $10,000 and over 
families, about 21 per cent. The reason high income 
families don’t spend an even narrower percentage for 
food bills, is that they buy more of the expensive, 
processed foods and eat out more than lower income 
families. 

Lower income families fare better at the dinner 
table than is indicated by the percentage of spending 
for food because many families in the low income 
groups grow much of their own food. 

Despite the boom in processed, precooked, frozen 
foods, about eight per cent of all food eaten by Ameri- 
can families is produced at home. During an average 
week, 40 per cent of U. S. families eat some food they 
have raised or grown themselves. Also food received 
as a gift or as payment for work still accounts for two 
per cent of all food consumed. 

“The most evident development in the food indus- 
try,” notes one Agriculture Department authority, “‘is 
that the work is being (continued on page 48) 
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income groups will change from 1957 to 1965 


INCOMES INCOMES INCOMES 
$4,000—$5,999 $6,000—$9,999 $10,000 AND OVER 
1957 1965 1957 1965 1957 1965 
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An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


Farmers will realize about the 
same income from farming in 1958 
as in 1957, assuming there is no 
major change in market demand and 
government programs. 

This is the estimate of U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture economists 
who predict farm prices will average 
about the same as in 1957. Fall 
moisture conditions offer prospects 
for another year of bumper crops. 
A further rise in production ex- 
penses may cancel out any increase 
in gross receipts from the sale of 
these products. 

The coming legislative session, 
however, holds the key to the status 
of farm programs. They cost the gov- 
ernment an estimated $3.5 billion 
during the 1957 calendar year for 
three farm programs which will 
again be reviewed by Congress. 
These include Public Law 480 
(government-financed exports for 
foreign currency, grants and _ bar- 
ter), the price-support program and 
the soil bank. PL 480 will expire 
June 30, 1958, unless Congress 
complies with the Administration’s 
expected request for extension and 
more funds. Secretary Benson has 
already appealed for more produc- 
tion freedom and price flexibility 
which includes lower minimum sup- 
port levels. And economy-minded 
legislators may again question the 
merits of the acreage reserve part 
of the soil bank. 
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Recent figures seem to support 
predictions that 1958 will be a solid 
construction year. 

Late 1957 statistics show con- 
tracts totaling $1,165,380,000 for 
residential building—an 11 per cent 
increase over 1956. The rise was 
made up entirely by apartment 
buildings and two-family houses, 
while the building of single-family 
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houses took a one per cent dip. Other 
encouraging signs on the construc- 
tion front have been the renewed 
strength in industrial building 
which had been lagging for several 
months. 

On the federal government front, 
increased interest in construction 
statistics was shown with the es- 
tablishment of a high level Office of 
Construction Statistics within the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Commerce. This new office will have 
the resources of the entire Depart- 
ment of Commerce available to it 
and could prove to be a strong 
central point for planning for the 
industry. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Congress convenes this month 
amidst rumblings of financial un- 
rest and doubt. Spending, monetary 
and fiscal questions loom large on 
the congressional horizon. 

Consumer buying remains reluc- 
tant, but prospects for some slight 
upturn are in the offing. 

Passenger car sales are expected 
to pick up later this month. Sales 
of wholesalers remain static. 

The past months’ strain for funds 
to meet tax payments has eased and 
the coming months will see further 
credit loosening. Competition for 
savings will become more intense 
during the year. Prospects for fed- 
eral finance look better this year 
than last; predictions now see longer 
maturities advancing. Federal funds 
range at 3 to 314 per cent; with the 
prime rate at 4 to 444 per cent; com- 
mercial paper at about 4 to 43% per 
cent and bankers acceptances of 
30-90 days range at approximately 
314 to 3% per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Caution is the keynote as distri- 
bution trades ease into 1958. Mer- 
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chants are braced for the customary 
drop-off in January sales, following 
the December high. 

In recent years, first quarter sales 
have dropped an average of 14.5 
per cent from the preceding quarter. 
It probably won’t be much different 
this time. 

While personal incomes and 
spending continue high, consumers 
tend to be more selective and price- 
conscious, but buying of essentials 
will continue at a high level. 

First quarter food store sales gen- 
erally show an average drop of six 
per cent from the previous quarter; 
drug store sales, eight per cent. 

However, stores carrying mostly 
postponable merchandise show great- 
er sales drops for the same period. 
For example, department store sales 
go down more than 40 per cent; 
variety store sales drop about 44 per 
cent. 

Helping to brighten the outlook 
for house furnishings and appli- 
ances is the forecast for increased 
housing starts this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


President Eisenhower has estab- 
lished a new Cabinet-level Trade 
Policy Committee to make recom- 
mendations to him on basic policy- 
issues—including escape clause cases 
—arising in the -administration of 
the Trade Agreements Program. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, its chairman, has said a 
major objective of the new commit- 
tee will be to strengthen the Ameri- 
can economy through the sound and 
vigorous development of world trade. 

“International trade,’”’ Mr. Weeks 
said, “is not something apart from 
American industry or a substitute 
for it. Rather, it is a projection and 
an aid to American industry and 
commerce. Hence its healthy devel- 
opment both safeguards the nation’s 
economy from weakening influences 
and provides increasing opportu- 
nities for expanded business and em- 
ployment.” 

Total exports of a commercial 
nature will probably run close to 
$19.5 billion in calendar year 1957, 
with imports at $12.5 billion. This 
represents about 7.5 per cent of our 
gross national product. 

Other members of the new com- 
mittee are the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and Labor. 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The President’s fiscal 1959 budget 
probably will estimate spending of 
approximately $72.5 billion. New 
spending authority requested will be 
about $74 billion—due mainly to 
new procurement of missiles, speed- 
up of satellite work, and increase in 
research and development. 

Congress will be on a spot. Full 
budgetary weight will be given to 
economic as well as military threats 
resulting from Russia’s latest ac- 
tions. Reduction of less essential 
and elimination of nonessential ac- 
tivities will be proposed. In an elec- 
tion year this will present a disturb- 
ing picture to congressmen. Choice 
will be to take steps to keep the 
economy healthy and face possible 
voter wrath, or act for political ex- 
pediency. 

Current indications point to a 
deficit or very close balance this 
fiscal year. Despite prediction of 
$1.5 billion surplus in October, the 
government will be lucky to be out 
of the red on June 30. Unusually 
high expenditures in the first quarter 
and slightly sagging revenues are 
the cause of the gloomy picture. In- 
creases from actions on missile and 
satellite programs probably would 
have been absorbed and the balance 
be realized if not for these factors. 


Whether Congress passes legis- 
lation which will effectively remedy 
the abuses disclosed in the labor 
movement will depend on whether 
they seek a real remedy for the 
monopoly power of labor unions or 
will simply follow Administration 
recommendaticns. 

The Administration’s recommen- 
dations on labor legislation (largely 
developed by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell) will be forthcoming this 
month with major emphasis center- 
ing on legislating democracy for 
rank and file union members. Such 
proposals as: elections by secret bal- 
lot, an election of union officers at 
least every four years, a limitation 
or elimination of the use of trustee- 
ships, filing of more complete union 
financial reports, full public dis- 
closure of union health, welfare and 
pension plans, are primarily con- 
cerned with the internal processes 
of unions. 

Other recommendations included 
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a ban on hot cargo clauses, black- 
mail picketing, and a wider prohibi- 
tion on boycotts. However, the 
Administration has either opposed 
or failed to recommend needed leg- 
islation in such areas as: employe 
secret strike ballots, mandatory elec- 
tions for determining bargaining 
representatives, a national right-to- 
work law, and the application of 
antitrust laws to unions. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Predictions are that 1958 will 
show a slight improvement over 
1957 within the lumber industry. 

Production in 1957 is expected to 
be about nine per cent below 1956 
figures, reflecting the weak market 
caused in part by tight money and 
the drop in housing starts. 

At least 21 West Coast mills re- 
cently shut down, and in one seven- 
county area of southwestern Oregon, 
88 mills have closed down in the 
past two years. Some sources believe 
control of federally owned timber 
supplies, and federal timber sales 
policies have caused continuous in- 
flation of stumpage prices. Coupled 
with market conditions, this has 
been serious for smaller mills. 

Housing starts are expected to in- 
crease in 1958. To strengthen its 
position, however, industry spokes- 
men say they need to develop an 
aggressive program to promote the 
competitive advantages of wood, es- 
pecially in home remodeling, repair 
and extension. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turer’s Association has appropriated 
$25,000 to develop a national adver- 
tising program for the industry. 
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prospects for tax reduction in the 
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tax reduction as an issue is now 
hanging on by a slender tie. 

The current economic leveling 
has created strong doubt as to 
chances that year-end revenues will 
reach the levels earlier predicted. 
There are strong indications the 
current (1958) budget will show 
less surplus than has been estimated 
or even a small deficit. 

If spending for missiles and satel- 
lites is increased as indicated by 
popular and military demand, even 
a balanced budget for fiscal 1959 
is in question. 

Should economic activity show 
further signs of weakening, tax cuts 
would again come to the fore as 
stimulators. 

Prime argument now centers on 
economic need and restoration of 
public confidence in government. 


TRANSPORTATION 


For all private and for-hire trans- 
portation the 1958 outlook for ton- 
nage is optimistic, with slight over- 
all gains in prospect. Estimates of 
anticipated revenues are somewhat 
less cheerful, with expenses continu- 
ing to mount as fast as or faster 
than revenues. 

The railroads as a whole expect 
continuing slight declines in car- 
loadings for the first half of 1958, 
with second half activity depending 
on the level of general economic 
conditions. This decline is expected 
to be offset, however, by advances 
in ton-miles anticipated by other 
media. These advances range from 
a slight increase for the oil pipeline 
industry to a rise of from 10 to 15 
per cent for the inland waterway 
carriers. 

During 1957 the transportation 
industry held its own. Preliminary 
estimates of traffic carried indicate 
that the total of 1,360 billion ton- 
miles moved in 1956 will be exceed- 
ed by a few billion ton-miles. 
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FOOD IN 1965 continued from page 45 


done in the factory instead of in the kitchen, and 
we’ve demonstrated that we’re willing to pay for these 
built-in services.” 

As new and more convenient products are offered, 
he adds, competitors will be striving to upgrade their 
products and make them more attractive to the shop- 
per. More money will be spent trying to find out how 
to preserve food longer, how to reduce the bulk and 
how to sharpen the taste. 

There’s a “back-to-the-shelf” movement underway, 
according to another Agriculture Department food ex- 
pert, to develop more foods that may be kept for months 
without refrigeration. The host of new products being 
developed takes a lot of space at the store and in the 
home freezing compartment. And some foods change 
in color and vitamin content, even though frozen, un- 
less they are stored at extremely low temperatures. 

Radiation sterilization or radiation pasteurization 
is under testing, but the problem of flavor change 
hasn’t yet been licked, says one authority. A dehydro- 
freezing process also is being used experimentally un- 
der which much of the water in a vegetable, say, is 
driven off by blowing hot air on it. Then the product 
is frozen. This reduces bulk for transportation and 
storage purposes. 

More processed and dried foods or ingredients will 
be going into manufactured combinations, too. A com- 
pany making stew might well save on inventory costs 
by using dried potatoes, carrots and peas, for instance, 
a food researcher suggests. 

According to John A. Logan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, within the next 10 
years we may see a decrease in food losses by insects, 
improved flavor and texture of canned goods, increased 
variety in our food selection through use of presently 
excluded foreign crops, and decreased food handling 
costs by preserving some perishables so they may be 
stored longer before marketing, and extending the 
shelf life for meat for months without refrigeration. 

But he adds that businesses which have large invest- 
ments in equipment for processing and distributing 
foods preserved by refrigeration have no reason to fear 
their investments will be outmoded soon. Chain stores, 
at any rate, he predicts will be equipped for some time 
with maximum refrigerated storage and display areas. 

Eating out cost Americans about $8.4 billion in 
1957. Based on current prices, about $13.4 billion will 
be spent eating out in 1965. This is the steepest rise 
in the various categories of food spending. 

National advertising and distribution and the mo- 
bility of the population have made such regional 
dishes as grits and Boston baked beans more popular 
over a wider market. Sophistication of tastes has led 
food chains to install gourmet and international selec- 
tions which offer such gastronomic delights—or chal- 
lenges—as fried grasshoppers from Japan and orange- 
flavored chocolate apples from Holland. 

The increased proportion of old people and young- 
sters in our population in the next several years will 
make strong markets for geriatric dishes as well as 
baby foods. The exodus to the suburbs of young, grow- 
ing families is offering a market for large, economy 
size food packages which permit fewer shopping trips. 
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Every parent knows the bigger the family, the 
higher the grocery bill. Department of Agriculture 
studies indicate each additional member of the family 
adds about $5 to the weekly grocery bill. However, 
the average dollar expenditure per family member 
drops, partly because the additional family members 
are usually children who eat less than adults, also 
because there are economies in buying and preparing 
meals for larger families, and also because the larger 
households usually have lower levels of living than 
smaller families with the same income. 

Agriculture studies also turn up such purchasing 
information as this: Americans spend as much for 
cheese ,as for ice cream. Twice as many families buy 
cake during a typical week than buy pie. Half of the 
money spent for fresh vegetables is for tomatoes, let- 
tuce, celery and carrots. 

Though total spending for food is expected to rise 
by about 45 per cent from now until 1965, some cat- 
egories will do better and some worse. 

Food consumed at home makes up 82 per cent of all 
food purchases, but the proportion drops as incomes 
rise. Families with incomes under $4,000 use about 
91 per cent of food spending for foods eaten at home, 
while the $10,000 and over income family uses only 
78 per cent of its food dollar for food eaten at home. 

Purchases of food for home consumption are ex- 
pected to rise 44 per cent by 1965, slightly less than 
total spending for food, because with rising average 
incomes families are expected to eat more meals out. 


Dairy products 


Milk, cream, ice cream and cheese make up 13 per 
cent of all family food purchases. Families with in- 
comes under $4,000 and over $6,000 spend slightly 
less than this amount, while families with incomes of 
$4,000 to $5,999 spend a little more, or almost 14 per 
cent, of their food dollars for milk, cream, ice cream 
and cheese. These items cost the average family about 
$172 per year, with $94 spent for whole milk, $6 for 
cream, $27 for ice cream, $27 for cheese, and the re- 
maining $18 for buttermilk, skim milk, chocolate milk, 
and evaporated milk. Spending will rise about 44 per 
cent by 1965. 


Bakery products 


Bakery products cost the average family $85 per 
year, or 6.3 per cent of all spending for food. Bakery 
products take a smaller proportion of the food dollar 
as incomes rise, being 6.9 per cent for families with 
incomes under $4,000, but only 4.8 per cent for fam- 
ilies with incomes of $10,000 and more. 

Bread is the major item, costing the average family 
$46 per year. During any week almost 95 per cent of 
all families will purchase bread. Next most popular 
bakery item is crackers, purchased by 55 per cent of 
the families each week, cakes by 22 per cent, rolls by 
20 per cent, and pies by 11 per cent of the families. 
Spending for bakery products will rise about 39 per 
cent by 1965. 


Meat, poultry and fish 


Meat, poultry and fish constitute 28 per cent of all 
spending for food, and the proportion remains rela- 
tively constant at all (continued on page 53) 
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Incandescent 


All 4 offer more light—save more money 


Bi-Pin and 


Single-Pin 
Fluorescent 





because Sylvania puts the reflector inside 


Regardless of your lighting requirements 
—there’s a Sylvania reflector lamp that 
can help reduce your lighting costs. 


Sylvania reflector lamps give you more 
usable light without increasing power 
costs. You eliminate frequent, costly re- 
flector and fixture cleaning expense. You 
get a higher degree of efficiency because 
light-dimming dirt, dust and grime can’t 
affect the sealed-in- reflector. 


Sylvania reflector lamps are available 
in all 3 major lamp types: 


Mercury Vapor (KS-HI) —a 
highly efficient 400 w. Silver-White lamp 
that combines the advantages of an in- 
ternal reflector lamp with 
the economies of 






mercury vapor lighting. Its 23,000 lumens 
represent an important increase of over 
20% in light output compared to other 
types of mercury vapor lamps of the 
same wattage. 


Fluorescent—You get up to 60% 
more directed, usable light with Sylvania’s 
Reflector Fluorescent Lamp. Available 
in single-pin and bi-pin types, they are 
made in a broad range of colors and 
sizes. They are particularly suited for 
industrial lighting, for bare-lamp strip 
lighting, and directed light in store win- 
dows, coves, valances, etc. 

Incandescent — Sylvania Incan- 
descent Reflector and Projector Lamps 
are available in “spot” and “flood” types. 
“Spots” concentrate a beam of high in- 











LIGHTING * 


ELECTRONICS * 


TELEVISION . 


tensity, while “floods” give a wider, more 
diffused beam. Reflector lamps are suit- 
able for high-bay industrial lighting, and 
close visual assembly work, parking 
areas, etc. Projector lamps are better for 
area floodlighting and general outdoor 
applications, or for interior industrial 
auxiliary lighting and many commercial 
applications. 


Let your Sylvania Supplier demon- 
strate the dollars-and-cents advantages 
of high-efficiency reflector lamp lighting. 
Call him today, or write for informa- 
tion to: 

SyLVANIA ELectric Propucts INc. 
Lighting Division, Dept. 8L-7801 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA ¥ 
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3 big new Super Duty V-85s — 





e Machined combustion chambers’ e Internally mounted oil cooler 
e Sodium-cooled exhaust valves 
e Stress-relieved blocks & heads 
e Pyramid-type connecting rods 


e Gross horsepower up to 277 
e Gross torque up to 490 Ibs-ft 
e Modern Short Stroke design 
e Three-stage cooling system 


e Two-quart oil filter 
e Water-jacketed intake manifo) 
e Submerged electric fuel pump 





277-hp. 
Torque: 490 lbs-ft @ 1800-2300 rpm. 


260-hp. 226-hp. 
Torque: 430 lbs-ft @ 1800-2300 rpm. Torque: 350 lbs-ft @ 1800-2300 rpm. 





10 big new extra-heavy duty truck series 





GVW’s up to 51,000 ib. For ’58, ten new basic 
models are added to Ford’s already extensive Heavy 
and Extra Heavy Duty line. Four new Tilt Cabs, 
four new Conventionals, and two new Tandem models 
offer GVW ratings up to 51,000 lb. 


GCW’s up to 75,000 Ib. New T-950 Tandem is 
rated for 75,000-lb. GCW. Biggest single-rear-axle 
models are rated for 65,000-lb. GCW. 


Bogie-axle capacities up to 38,000 Ib. For ’58 there 
are two new Extra Heavy Duty Tandem Axle models. 
The new T-950 Series features a tandem rear axle 
assembly rated for 38,000 lb. New T-850 Series offers 
choice of 28,000- or 34,000-lb. bogies. 


Front-axle capacities up to 15,000 Ib. Choice of 
three front axles in most new Ford Extra Heavies. 
Rated capacities: 9,000, 11,000, 15,000 lbs. 


Rear-axle capacities up to 29,000 Ib. Wide choice 
of rear axles includes single-speed and two-speed, 
single reduction and double reduction types. Capac- 
ities range from 18,000 lb. to 29,000 Ib. 


New highway transmissions. Roadranger transmis- 
sion is available in all ten new Ford Heavies. Up to 
33°% less shifting. “Short-Fourth’” highway trans- 
missions also available on “‘F’’ and ‘‘C’’ Series. With 
these new transmissions, engines operate in peak 
horsepower range with greater fuel economy. 
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44 —up to 534 cu. in. 









New Series T-950 Tandem is biggest 
capacity Ford Truck ever built! Rated 
up to 75,000 lb. GCW, 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN ...LESS TO RUN ... LAST LONGER ,TOO! 





PRINTING CALCULATOR 


TE CAL 


21450 X 789 = 16924050...THE PROBLEM 
AND ITS PROOF IN HIS HANDS AT ONCE. 


In moments of decision —when an instantaneous and 
accurate answer is needed — you can count on The 
REMINGTON RAND Calculator That Prints. And for all 
your day-by-day calculations its versatility and ease of 
operation are unparalleled. 

Every step of every problem is proved as it is printed 
on easy-to-read SIMPLA-TAPE... no double-check reruns 
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necessary. Completely automatic multiplication and divi- 
sion, lightning-fast addition and subtraction with auto- 
matic Credit Balance. 

Did you know you can buy a “99” Calculator for less 
than $6.50 a week? Call your local Remington Rand 
Office or write for folder C1096, Room 1112, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Remington. Ftand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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FOOD IN 1965 


continued from page 48 


income levels. When income rises, a 
larger proportion is spent for beef 
and turkey, and a smaller propor- 
tion for pork, chicken and fish. 
Average family spending for meat, 
poultry and fish is $380 per year, 
with $295 spent for meat, including 
$125 for beef, $105 for pork, and $38 
for frankfurters and other luncheon 
meats. Spending for poultry is $55 
per year, and for fish $30. Frozen 
fish total about $15 per year, and 
canned fish, chiefly salmon and 
‘una, about $15 per year. By 1965, 
spending should rise 44 per cent. 


Fresh vegetables 

Fresh vegetables account for 4.6 
per cent of food spending at all in- 
come levels, although, as income 
rises, a larger proportion is spent for 
asparagus, celery, cucumbers and 
tomatoes, and a smaller proportion 
on beans, cabbage and onions. 

Average spending per family for 
fresh vegetables is $61 per year, with 
about half this amount spent for 
tomatoes, lettuce, celery and car- 
rots. Spending for fresh vegetables 
will be up 42 per cent by 1965. 

Frozen vegetables are rapidly 
growing in importance, but still the 
average family spends only about 
$10 per year for them. They are not 
included in the above figures. Per 
capita consumption of frozen veg- 
eiables has grown from two pounds 
per year in 1946 to about 7.2 pounds 
in 1956. 


Fresh fruit 


Spending for fresh fruits, totaled 
about $2.9 billion last year, and is 
expected to rise 52 per cent by 1965, 
reaching $4.4 billion. Fresh fruits 
make up four per cent of all con- 
sumer spending for food, with the 
proportion rising as income increas- 
es. The average family spends about 
$54 per year for fresh fruit, with ba- 
nanas and oranges the major items. 

Not included in these figures are 
the increasing expenditures for fro- 
zen fruits and frozen fruit juices. 


Coffee, tea, soft drinks 


Spending for coffee, tea, soft 
drinks and other nonalcoholic bev- 
erages totaled some $3.8 billion in 
1957, and is expected to reach about 
$5.3 billion in 1965, up 39 per cent. 

These beverages account for 5.2 
per cent of all food spending, but 
the proportion drops as income rises, 
being 6.3 per cent of all food spend- 
ing for families with incomes under 
$4,000, and 4.8 per cent when in- 
come reaches $6,000 and over. 

Family spending for these bever- 
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ages averages $70 per year, with cof- 
fee about 60 per cent of this amount; 
soft drinks, 25 per cent; tea, 10 per 
cent, and chocolate, cocoa, and choc- 
olate syrup, most of the remainder. 


Other food items 


Other food items, including fats, 
oils, flour, cereal products, sugar, 
potatoes, canned, frozen and dried 
fruits and vegetables, spices, pickles, 
totaled about $18 billion last year, 
but are expected to reach $25.2 bil- 
lion in 1965, a 40 per cent increase. 

These items account for 24.8 per 
cent of all spending for food items. 
It is 30 per cent for families with 
incomes under $4,000, and 20 per 
cent for incomes $10,000 or more. 


Meals eaten out 
Meals bought away from home are 
expected to reach $13.4 billion in 
1965, an increase of 60 per cent, the 
greatest increase for any category. 
Purchased meals are 11.6 per cent 
of all spending for food, but the pro- 
portion rises sharply as income in- 
creases. Families with incomes un- 
der $4,000 use about 6.8 per cent 
of their food dollar for purchased 
meals, but the $10,000-and-over in- 
come family uses about 18.4 per 
cent. About half of all families eat 
out one or more meals a week. 
Spending for meals away from 
home rises with urbanization of the 
family, but decreases as family size 
increases. This category includes 
restaurant meals, meals bought at 
work or school or while traveling. 
Family spending for purchased 
meals averages $155 per year, but 
is only $60 per year for families with 
incomes under $4,000, and over $400 
for families with incomes of $10,000 
and more. 


Between-meal snacks 

Purchased between-meal snacks 
and nonalcoholic beverages, and 
supplements to packed lunches to- 
taled $1.7 billion in 1957, and are 
expected to reach $2.6 billion in 
1965, an increase of 53 per cent. 

Making up 2.3 per cent of all food 
spending, these items rise from 1.7 
per cent for families with incomes 
under $4,000, 3.2 per cent for fam- 
ilies with $10,000 and over. 

The family with income under 
$4,000 spends about $15 per year for 
these items, and the $10,000 and 
over family about $75 per year. This 
category includes ice cream, candy, 
and soft drinks. END 


REPRINTS of “Spending for Food 
Projected to 1965” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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YOU CAN 
BOOST 
SALES IN ‘58 











A Nation’s Business interview with 
COLEMAN LEE FINKEL 


Marketing Division Manager, American Management Association 








Mr. Finkel, will 1958 present spe- 
cial sales problems? 


Yes. While the economists predict 
a slight rise in gross national prod- 
uct—about $450 billion from the 
1957 level of $436 billion—the over- 
all percentage growth for 1958 will 
not be as great as in recent years. 
However, when viewed against the 
perspective of anticipated increases 
in subsequent years, this leveling 
off is not serious. 

But at least for next year, sales 
will have to be gone after hard. It 
will require the best thinking and 
ingenuity of the sales department to 
obtain that part of the available 
business which its company requires 
for satisfactory profits. With compe- 
tition tougher, the selling depart- 
ment can make the difference. 


What steps can a company take to 
boost its sales efficiency in the 
year ahead? 


I think step number one is for the 
company to have clearly formulated 
where it is headed—to know what its 
objectives are in terms of growth and 
profits, and in terms of diversifica- 
tion. From here the sales depa:tment 
can begin its planning. 

Today is a good time for the sales 
department to make an over-all ap- 
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praisal of the entire selling opera- 
tion; manpower, product line, adver- 
tising, distribution channels, custom- 
er service operation, credit losses. 
The marketing department especial- 
ly has a three-fold responsibility. 


Could you enlarge on that respon- 
sibility? 

Number one is the role of the in- 
novator. Many marketing executives 
feel that products themselves are be- 
coming increasingly similar, and 
that the important plus that a com- 
pany must have is in the ingenuity 
by which its marketing department 
is able to advertise, sell, and service 
customers. 

These innovations have a short 
life in the competitive business world 
that we’re in. So it is important that 
marketing continue to exercise new 
approaches to making sales. 

Second, the marketing department 
has to recognize its role as the com- 
pany’s intelligence arm. Through its 
marketing research section, the mar- 
keting department has the job of 
gathering, in an objective, logical 
and thorough way, all the facts relat- 
ing to products, customers and com- 
pany sales policies. Then the facts 
must be reported back to all depart- 
ments concerned with, this infor- 


mation—research and development, 
manufacturing, finance. They in turn 
can make better decisions oriented 
to the needs of the customer. 

Third, marketing is becoming 
more cost conscious. I hear more of- 
ten the desire of marketing men to 
analyze, dissect, and understand the 
complex distributive process to the 
degree that they know, or have a bet- 
ter knowledge of, what happens for 
each dollar invested in getting the 
product from the factory to the con- 
sumer. 

Because of the nature of the sell- 
ing process we may never reach the 
point that we can figure these meas- 
urements with the precision of man- 
ufacturing or accounting processes. 
However, we still can go a long way 
toward understanding what to expect 
back for dollars we are investing in 
marketing. 


Can a company actually create a 
demand for products? 


A company can create a demand 
for a product that is uniquely differ- 
ent, and that can do a better job than 
is currently being done. Even here, 
though, the demand must be created 
by a skillful blend of all the mar- 
keting elements—advertising, pro- 
motion, selling, public relations. 

On the other hand, if you are too 
far ahead of the public, your efforts 
will be wasted. There is a danger, 
too, in creating demand for a prod- 
uct by a heavy promotion campaign 
and then selling a product that is 
not top quality. 


What rules should a businessman 
follow in trying to determine 
whether his product is coming out 
at the right time? 


One thing I believe that we can 
and should do is carry on extensive 
research in the market place. The 
failure in the introduction of new 
products is extremely high, but you 
raise your chances if you find out, to 
begin with, how large the market is, 
the characteristics of the people who 
are likely to buy your product, 
where they are and so on. You can 
try to sense the kinds of things they 
want in a product in terms of opera- 
tional functioning, in terms of de- 
sign, in terms of price. All of this, of 
course, is extremely hard to get and 
you can be misled by it. However, 
your chances of being successful are 
increased by the attempt to get these 
facts and interpreting them rather 
than just deciding arbitrarily that a 
product ought to be deveioped and 
manufactured. 

Facts concerning the market need 
to be evaluated, weighed and inter- 
preted for the entire company. The 
research and development depart- 
ment needs as much information as it 

(continued on page 58) 
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Get more out of photocopying...with Verifax! 


Ohe of these Verifax Copiers is right 
for your requirements, right for your 
budget—even if yours is a ‘‘one-man”’ 
office. Whichever model you choose, 
you get all the advantages of Verifax 
Copying—the completely different Kodak 
method that has increased the scope of 
photocopying in thousands of offices. 


Verifax Copying Does More 


Makes 5 copies in 1 minute on white 
letterhead-type paper . . . on card stock 
..on printed office forms. Copies can 
be made on both sides of these materi- 
als. Translucent “‘masters’’ can also be 
made for use in whiteprint machines. 
You can even make an offset master 
in 1 minute, using low-cost adapter. 


Verifax Copying Costs Less 
Gives you 5 dry, ready-to-use copies of 
a letter, report, news clipping—what 
have you—for 2'4¢ each. Gives white- 
print “‘master’’ for just 10¢... an 
offset master for 15¢. And you can 
buy a Verifax Copier—the Signet 
Model—for $148 . . . actually less than 
the cost of an office typewriter. 


Ed Sullivan introduces most versatile perform- 
ers in desk-top copier field, |. to r., Verifax 
Legal-size Copier, $395; Verifax Letter-size 


Copier, $240; Verifax Signet Copier, $148. 


Verifax Copying Misses Nothing 





All types ofink writing—even purplish 
spirit-duplicator copies—are repro- 
duced as readily as typed or printed 
data. What’s all-important, too, your 
Verifax copies won’t darken, turn yel- 
low, or fade—will last as long as any 
typewritten record you're using 
today. 





[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 





343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


eecccceccessc ee MAIL COUPON TODAY... cc eecccece 


Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your new booklet, 














New free booklet describes many 
short cuts possible with Verifax 
Copying—points out how your sav- 
ings in dictation and typing pay for a 
Verifax Copier in as little as one 
month. Mail coupon or phone near- 
est Verifax dealer, listed in ‘‘yellow 
pages” under “‘photocopy”’ or “‘dupli- 
cating’? machines. 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice 
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Butler canopy makes all-weather Railroads and airports can save Covered drive-in attracts business, y 
shopping a reality for supermarkets, many thousands of dollars in patron even in wet weather. Canopy pro- 


counteracts foul weather slumps. shelter costs, with Butler canopy. motes employee efficiency, service. 
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Both created economically 
trom identical Butler 
structurals and 
metal panels 
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Here are two extremes in construction—a sweeping, modernistic service station and a spar- 
tan warehouse. Yet, both buildings originated on a production line at one of Butler's fac- 
tories. Both were built of the same basic materials, cut into the same basic shapes. The 
difference is merely the way in which standard parts are combined. 


These two contrasting buildings illustrate again the 
remarkable versatility of the Butler Building System— 
the lowest cost way to build well. Both have all of the 
advantages that make this method of construction so 
desirable today: a steel-strong structural and roof sys- 
tem with the fire-safety and life-time durability that 
only all-metal construction can offer. . . pre-fitted ma- 
terials that speed erection and cut construction costs 
. pre-planned provisions for easy expansion ... 
mass-production economy in the original materials. 








Only this system can produce quality structures—so 
economically —in so short a time. And... the Butler 
Building System can be applied to almost any type 
of one-story construction, from beautiful commercial 
structures with attention-getting glass fronts and ma- 
sonry decorative trim, to utilitarian industrial build- 
ings. Find out how Butler can help you build better for 
less. For details, contact your nearby Butler Builder. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone di- 
rectory under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ee, page 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. » Houston, Tex. » Birmingham, Ala. ° Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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can get to help in research work; 
the manufacturing department also 
can make use of these facts. If it’s 
possible to make a prototype then 
one should be put together. 

Then, the product ought to be put 
in use by a sampling of consumers 
so that information about its value 
in actual operation is gathered and 
analyzed. 

Business can’t take too long in 
this process because it is too easy 
for competitors to get wind of 
changes in products, and so com- 
panies constantly will have to refine 
techniques and approaches for gath- 
ering this information quickly, inter- 
preting it, and getting out onto the 
market the product that represents 
the best thinking of the moment. 
How can you be sure that you are 
investing enough in market re- 
search and analysis? 


This is a very difficult question to 
answer. One approach might be to 
determine what jobs you want your 
market research department to do. 
Ask them to estimate the cost of the 
projects and to enumerate the ex- 
pected questions to which answers 
will be sought. If you feel that the 
accumulation of such facts will be a 
big help in making a decision, then 
the investment of money is worth- 
while. 

You might try to increase your 
marketing research appropriation 
and check later to see whether the 
additional research they were able 
to provide made the over-all market- 
ing department more effective. 


In today’s situation, how can you 
be sure that the people know what 
they want? 


Some of the motivation research- 
ers have expressed the idea that 
there are three levels at which peo- 
ple’s wants or needs are defined. 
One is on the conscious level where 
they recognize they want food; they 
want entertainment; they want 
transportation and such obvious 
conveniences. 

On the second level are things 
that they may feel they want but 
they can’t express or perhaps even 
won’t express. A buyer, for example, 
may want a certain kind of car, not 
because of its high horsepower, or 
because he has a larger family and 
thus needs a larger automobile, but 
because he wants to impress his 
neighbors. 

At the third level are desires peo- 
ple really aren’t able to express and 
don’t know they have. These are 
fairly deep desires and require a 
probing by skilled techniques. In 
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any event it is highly desirable for 
the manufacturer to try to seek pos- 
sible information on what his cus- 
tomers want. 


What about manpower? How can 
you get more effective perform- 
ance from salesmen? 


A great deal is necessary to raise 
a sales force to a high degree of 
efficiency. The needs are all the way 
up and down the line, from the sales- 
man to the top sales manager. 

The top sales manager is often a 
man who has had a good sales rec- 
ord, and selling is what he knows 
best. Yet, as he moves up—and cer- 
tainly as he reaches the top of the 
sales force—it is important for him 
to get a much broader perspective 
than he has had before. He has to 
learn how to manage. 

This is an absolute necessity for 
the years ahead when the careful 
planning of objectives will replace 
the crisis kind of operation that has 
been typical of many sales forces. 
This is certainly one factor in rais- 
ing performance of the salesmen. 

At the salesman level the men 
will have to be more rounded indi- 
viduals. They will have to serve as 
business advisers. They will have to 
know enough about the product and 
its uses to act as servicemen where 
required. They will have to do a 
more intelligent job of selling. Com- 
panies are reflecting awareness of 
this in their selection and training 
of salesmen. 

As a really basic step companies 
need to study the selling job itself 
and to see what they want their 
salesmen to do. 

In some companies the salesmen 
really do not perform a selling func- 
tion. Their primary job is to put up 
displays, to check inventory, and to 
shake hands with the retailer. 

However, another point of view of 
a salesman is that of an individual 
who is a small businessman whose 
territory is his business. The in- 
dividual salesman who is out on his 
own a great deal is often neglected 
by the company. Periodic visits by 
a supervisor, and, more often, letters 
or communications, represent his 
primary contacts throughout the 
year. To raise a salesman’s profi- 
ciency, a complete look should be 
taken of the communication process 
to him. What information should 
he get? How often? How quickly? 
Is more personal contact by su- 
pervisors desirable? 


That is one step and, indeed, a 
very desirable one. 

As our sales forces mature, it is 
going to be necessary for companies 
to think in terms of making sales 
jobs career jobs. 

We are also going to need a lot of 
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good salesmen. Some of the men who 
are good salesmen but probably 
would not make good managers need 
to have their jobs developed so that 
they are a constant challenge and 
interesting enough to encourage the 
men to stay. 


How can you measure a good sales- 
man? 


The primary criterion most or- 
ganizations use is the attainment 
of a given sales quota. Some com- 
panies are doing a more extensive 
job of measuring performance against 
specific standards; for instance: set- 
ting up a quota for new accounts, 
for the number of calls to be made 
per day; giving him an expense 
budget against which he must op- 
erate. If he is able to lower it he is 
given recognition. Companies are 
also recognizing that a sale is a com- 
posite of a number of things. If each 
of these things is performed satis- 
factorily, it will likely result in a 
sale. 

Companies are trying to give a 
more rounded emphasis to the dif- 
ferent things the salesman needs to 
do, and are providing him with spe- 
cific criteria so he can, throughout 
the year, check on himself. 

One company found that just 
judging performance by sales vol- 
ume was not enough. Many other 
factors were essentially more im- 
portant. 

In analyzing its districts, this 
company found that one of the men 
who was rated No. 7 on a volume 
basis became No. 2 on a profit basis. 
Another individual who was No. 10 
on a volume basis became No. 38 
on a profit basis. 

Companies will have to seek out 
for themselves on an experience ba- 
sis these many kinds of standards, 
and even though the first effort is a 
crude one it is desirable to make 
some kind of step forward. 

One thing that any company can 
do to increase the efficiency of its 
selling force is to take a fresh look 
and to draw up a new job descrip- 
tion of what it expects a good sales- 
man to accomplish. 

One way to start is to ask the 
salesmen what they think their job 
is. Management in many cases 
would be surprised to see the num- 
ber of things that the salesmen are 
doing, or the concept they have of 
their responsibility. 

I know one company that asked 
its salesmen in one district to write 
job descriptions of what they thought 
their responsibilities were. When the 
sales manager got these descriptions 
back he was appalled. One of the 
men didn’t even know that the man- 
ager in his district was his boss. 
The situation in selling is never 
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the same from month to month or 
year to year. It is constantly fluid. 
In a district where one man has been 
achieving a certain quota, another 
man comes in and is unable to 
achieve that quota. The conclusion 
is not necessarily that the second 
man is less efficient than the first 
man. Many factors could cause this. 
A new competitor may have come 
into the territory. A new product 
may have been introduced. A large 
plant using your product could have 
closed. 

Your product may have fallen off 
in quality. One of the dangers in 
marketing in general is that you 
accept last year’s conclusions for 
this year’s planning. 


What are some other devices by 
which a company can improve its 
sales, advertising, and public rela- 
tions? 

In general, use of trend line fore- 
casting only is a gross error. While 
your business may be increasing 
every year and you may be getting 
a reasonable profit, you may in fact 
be losing business because the in- 
dustry is increasing at a far greater 
rate than your company is. 

I know of a firm which felt that 
it would increase its business in five 
years by 30 per cent. When it inves- 
tigated after its plans had been 
drawn, it found that the industry 
was going to be increasing by 50 
per cent. So all of this research on 
the future needs to be done on as 
current a set of facts as you can put 
together. 

Even though in your long-range 
forecasting you may look ahead five 
years, you need to look at that five- 
year forecast every year and see 
what changes are necessary and ad- 
just accordingly. 

Last year’s five-year forecast is 
now obsolete. 

Usually the answer to increased 
efficiency lies within the company 
itself. One valuable device is letting 
the men in the organization express 
themselves. Too often management 
is misinformed about the degree to 
which their men are accepting poli- 
cies. One company had an attitude 
survey made among its men and 
learned a great deal about how poli- 
cies they had established over a 
period of years were not being fol- 
lowed by the men. Some of these 
policies had outlived their useful- 
ness, and required changing. 

Another way is to allow your men 
to participate in educational activi- 
ties of business organizations. Let 
them see how the other companies 
are doing business. Let them talk 
to their peers in allied and other 
types of industry. The process is a 
continuous one and you can never 
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Or you can put it this way: keep employees happy and they'll do a 
better job. 


That's one thing about our West. It’s a wonderful place in which to enjoy 
life. There’s plenty of space to give one a sense of freedom, and there 
are varied recreational opportunities. People are friendly. They make 
you feel at home. 


In the western states served by our railroad, you're quite certain to find 
a plant site that meets your requirements from an industrial or commer- 
cial viewpoint. That includes, naturally, the modern, efficient freight and 
passenger service provided by Union Pacific. 


For information about available sites, see your nearest ‘‘U.P."’ repre- 
sentative or get in touch with us direct. 

















Map shows the vast western area 
served by Union Pacific. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


| OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 














“Employees enthusiasm 


for BLUE CROSS 





Proves it gives the sound 
hospital expense help 


families need and want!” 


says ARTHUR F. BROWN, Presidenz, 
Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 





















“Our first Blue Cross group at Imperial was formed in the days when such 
protection was still a new idea. Some 42 employees were enrolled then. Over 


the years, the Blue Cross objective of helping in terms of hospital care rather 
than a daily dollar allotment has proved its practical value. It’s one of 


the main reasons 1600 employees here are today enrolled in Blue Cross’’. 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


N THE space of a generation, Blue Cross 

has pioneered the idea of hospital care 
protection and proved its value. Today 
more than 54 million Americans belong 
—almost one out of every three men, 
women and children in our country! 
Blue Cross is unique in the way it 
operates. Plans are officially approved 
by the American Hospital Association. 
And they work directly with hospitals in 
their communities to serve members 
better in every way. 
Here is realisic protection. The bene- 
fits provided by Blue Cross are based 
on hospital care, rather than dollar al- 
lowances. Emphasis is constantly placed 
on the need of the individual member. 








Saves office time and expense. Work- 
ing directly with the hospital, your Blue 
Cross Plan handles all details of em- 
ployees’ cases. The company inherits no 
bookkeeping or claim filing problems. 
Bills clear when Blue Cross members 
leave the hospital. 

Easily built into your welfare pro- 








gram. Blue Cross protection offers wide 
flexibility to fit any employee benefit 
program ... whatever its size or scope. 
This program is equally advantageous 
for large or small companies. 

Cost kept low. Blue Cross Plans are 








dedicated to the principle of giving the 
greatest possible protection at the lowest 
cost. Except for necessary administrative 
expenses and reserves, all money taken 
in by Blue Cross Plans goes toward the 
payment of members’ hospital bills. 

For answers to any questions about 





how Blue Cross can serve your company, 
contact your local Blue Cross Plan—or, 
if you wish, write direct to Blue Cross 
Commission, Dept. 717, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








A few of the 300,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 











LUE CROSS. 


® Blue Cross and symbol registered 
by the American Hospital Association 
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BOOST SALES 


continued 


be satisfied that you have reached 
complete effectiveness. 


Do you see any particular indus- 
tries in which selling is an espe- 
cially crucial problem in 1958? 


Sales in general will be difficult 
to get. I don’t know of any industry 
where demands far exceed the pres- 
sent supply. 

It will be a hard selling year then 
for all business. 

Even industries like steel that 
have been constructing additional 
facilities to turn out production be- 
cause of the great demand, foresee 
a slackening of demand, and will 
have to fight harder for business dur- 
ing 1958. 


Looking on beyond, do you see a 
new boom surge in the future, say 
by 1960, when selling may become 
easier? 


I don’t know that selling will be- 
come easier. But there is a tremen- 
dous amount of impetus in our econ- 
omy built in by population growth, 
increased purchasing power, greater 
want-stimulation. Technology will 
release products that have never 
been dreamed of. 

What we will be experiencing this 
year is just a plateau and a jump- 
ing-off point for tremendously high 
and_ record-breaking sales years 
ahead. 

That is why it is so important 
that companies gear themselves now 
and decide where they want to go in 
terms of growth. By 1960 the great 
upsurge in our economy will be well 
under way. 


Do you see any possibility of a 
widespread decline in 1958? 


We will have a good year of sales, 
especially for those companies that 
are prepared to go out to fight for 
volume. 

We have in the past recognized 
that tied closely with business is the 
attitude of the consumer and of the 
business executive, and this is the 
great unpredictable. But, over-all, 
the thinking I hear from sales ex- 
ecutives would indicate that we can 
count on a satisfactory business 
year. 


Can you name any new techniques 
of motivation being used to raise 
the output of salesmen? 


A closer attention to the sales- 
man’s problems through wider use of 
appraisals has been one device for 
improving the salesman’s attitude 
toward his work and toward the 
(continued on page 75) 
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ARTHUR F. BROWN, President, Imperial Paper and Color Corp. says: 



























“Generous BLUE SHULLD 





doctor bill benefits 
have long been a key part of 


our employee welfare program!” 


“Imperial was the first company in 
this area to offer Blue Shield protec- 
tion to employees. Through the years 
we have received many heart-warm- 
ing reports of how Blue Shield has 
helped our people with doctor bills. 
The benefits are liberal, and the cost 
is very reasonable.” 


Points to remember 
about Blue Shield! 
Doctors back Blue Shield Plans 
through their local state or county 

medical societies. 

Broad protection. Blue Shield pro- 
vides benefits for hundreds of opera- 
tions—many nonsurgical services, too. 
The cost is low. Blue Shield Plans 











are organized in the public interest. 
All money taken in, except for neces- 
sary reserves and expenses, goes to 
help pay surgical-medical-maternity 
bills for Blue Shield members. 


Direct handling on each individual 
case speeds payment and saves com- 
panies the trouble of filing claims and 
follow-ups. 

Highly flexible. Blue Shield fits into 
all types of welfare programs in large 
or small companies. 

For specific information, contact 
your local Blue Shield Plan, or write 
Blue Shield Commission, Dept. 717, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 














BLUE SUMELD 


@®Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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LABOR PROBLEMS 


continued from page 39 


The vote was 288 to five against 
the union, which has been trying 
to promote a nationwide consumer 
boycott against the purchase of shoes 
with O’Sullivan heels and the use of 
these heels by shoe repair shops. The 
new NLRB rule on activities of un- 
ions which do not represent a ma- 
jority of employes—if it stands up 
—may be helpful in terminating the 
URW’s boycott efforts and prevent- 
ing others from starting. 


Organizing drives 


Increased interunion rivalry will 
likely broaden and intensify union 
organizing efforts because of in- 
creased union competition. 

In some situations, charges and 
countercharges of competing unions 
will cause workers to reject both 
unions -in a_ plague-on-both-your- 
houses reaction. Aware of this, some 
unions are making organizing pacts 
to avoid unnecessary damage to each 
other. 

The International Association of 
Machinists and International Union 
of Electrical Workers, for instance, 
recently agreed not to attack the 
motives or character of each other 
and their officials when competing 
for workers who have no_ union. 
Earlier, the Machinists had filed a 
$1 million libel suit against the 
IUEW growing out of the latter’s 
unproved charges that the Machin- 
ists harbored communists. 

The suit was withdrawn and the 
peace pact signed to increase both 
unions’ organizing chances this year, 
when labor feels it will have trouble 
enough bucking an unfavorable la- 
bor climate as a result of exposures 
made by the Senate investigating 
committee. 

Employers who feel a responsi- 
bility toward their employes on the 
matter of union representation can 
do a lot to influence their decision 
for or against a union, despite three 
major limitations on employer ac- 
tivity in this regard. An employer 
may not assist a union or employes 
opposed to a union; he may not 
promise a benefit if the workers re- 
ject a union, and he may not threat- 
en reprisal if they choose to have a 
union. 

Within these limitations, NLRB 
and the courts have held it is not 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to express honest opinions, 
to predict reasonable consequences 
(providing he has no control over 
them), report facts, and in many 
other ways to help employes come 
to a free and uncoerced decision 
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about a union. (See the list below.) 
Unions and individual employes 
have more freedom and are less re- 
stricted than employers in organiz- 
ing situations. 

A union may not resort to fraud 
or substantial falsification of wages 
paid at other firms where it has con- 
tracts, or threaten employers with 
loss of their job or bodily harm if 


a 





they do not join or cooperate with 
the union. One instance of union 
fraud concerned distribution of a 
hoax telegram purporting to indi- 
cate organizing support from the 
head of the rival union. 

An employe engaged in organiz- 
ing activity may speak freely about 
wages and working conditions. He 
risks being fired, however, if he: 1, 





WHAT YOU CAN AND CAN’T DO 


An employer does not have to keep hands off when a union is try- 
ing to organize his employes or get them to change unions. There are 
many things he can say or do without violating the Taft-Hartley law, 
providing there is no promise of benefit or threat of reprisal. He will 
want to be careful of libel and other laws, of course. 

National Labor Relations Board and court decisions provide some 
guides, although employers must keep in mind that these are general 
rules and may not be applicable in every situation. Then, too, the 
rules can change. The lists below are based on current policies and 
decisions. 

AN EMPLOYER MAY: 

> Give his opinions on unions and union leaders, even in derogatory 
terms. 

> Distribute information about unions, such as disclosures of the 
McClellan Committee. 

>» Reply to union attacks on company policies or practices. 

> Predict that loss of benefits will result from unionization, just so 
he makes clear that the company is not threatening to cause the loss. 
» Give his legal position on labor-management matters. 

> Advise employes of their legal rights, if the advice is accurate. 
even though it may be one-sided. 

> Declare a fixed policy in opposition to compulsory union member- 
ship contracts. 

> Campaign against a union seeking to represent the employes. 

> Indicate a preference for one union over another, providing he does 
not give assistance or grant preferential treatment to supporters of 
one union. 

> Urge employes to change unions, to start a new one, or have none 
at all. 


> Tell his employes that he does not like to deal with unions. 

AN EMPLOYER MAY NOT: 

> Threaten employes with economic reprisal for participating in un- 
ion activities. For example, threaten to move or close the business, 
curtail operations, reduce employe benefits. 

> Promise benefits to employes if they reject the union or choose a 
union the employer prefers. 

>» Make a speech to assembled employes relating to union organiza- 
tion on company time during the 24 hours preceding a representation 
election. 

> Give financial support or other assistance to a union or to em- 
ployes, regardless of whether they are supporting or opposing the 
union. 


> Announce that he will not deal with a union. 
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the deal was closed 


Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold provides Coffee-Breaks that hit the spot 


» + ease tensions. ..boost morale. ..brighten every occasion 


When the occasion calls for harmony, have a 
Kelvinator Coffee-Break. It’s quick, easy to 
prepare. Pour the contents of your favorite 
instant beverage package into a cup, add 
piping hot water from the Kelvinator Hot ’n 
Cold—which supplies cold drinking water 
also—and stir. That’s it! Hot ’n Cold Bever- 
age Centers near work areas, keep coffee- 
breaks clean, quick. End “percolator perils” 
. .. aS well as going or sending out for coffee. 


Get Kelvinator’s FREE BEVERAGE BONUS 
Everyone ordering a Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold 
from January 1, 1958 to March 31, 1958, will 
receive a handsome free beverage bonus. 


Perfect Beverage Center Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold 
Model ABR-HC with refrigerated compartment 
and Beverage Locker for instant beverage enve- 
lopes, cups and spoons. Lock safeguards contents. 
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HOT ’N COLD WATER COOLERS 


and standard coolers in pressure and bottle models 
Sold coast to coast . . . rented in many cities 


Includes 100 packaged beverages (individual 
service envelopes of instant coffee, chocolate, 
beef broth and chicken broth, plus Pream 
and sugar) , 100 cups, 100 spoons. Act FAST! 
Rush coupon below for your free beverage 
certificate and booklet: “How to cut coffee- 
break time in half.” 


Kelvinator’s Mr. Hot ’n Cold says: 
“I’m your Good Will Ambas- 
sador all day long with: 
employees during coffee- 
breaks, customers during im- 
portant business meetings, 
visitors inspecting your office 
or factory.” 
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| 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 49, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush complete details about Kelvinator’s new Hot 'n Cold 
PLUS FREE BEVERAGE CERTIFICATE and booklet: How to 
cut coffee-break time in half .. . to: 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 








LABOR PROBLEMS 


continued 


uses epithets against the manage- 
ment so disrespectful as to under- 
mine discipline; 2, publicly attacks 
the quality of his employer’s prod- 
uct; 3, under some circumstances 
urges a boycott of the employer’s 
product; or, 4, spreads a false report 
about company affairs. 

For employers, it is an unfair 
labor practice to promise a benefit 
or threaten reprisal, even though 
merely implied. Sometimes this is 
a close question and the ruling may 
turn on related statements, circum- 
stances or events. 

Take employer predictions, for 
example. It has been deemed proper 
in a particular case for an employer 
to prophesy that ultimately, by 
strikes and slowdowns, unionization 
would reduce pay. 

On the other hand, a prediction 
in the midst of a unionizing cam- 
paign that, if employes kept on, they 
would probably be walking the 
streets looking for work was held by 
the Labor Board to contain a veiled 
threat of reprisal. 

The Board took a similar view of 
a company president who predicted 
that he would resign if the union 
won a pending election for bargain- 
ing rights. This statement followed 
an earlier one in which the presi- 
dent said the success of the com- 
pany depended on his personal pro- 
motion of a new product. 

Here is another example of how 
the phrasing of a statement or the 
background in which it is made can 
make a difference in whether it is 
construed to contain a threat: 

The Board found nothing wrong 
with the statement in a letter one 
company sent to all employes the 
day before a representation election: 

“We will not be a party to any 
agreement whereby you will be com- 
pelled to pay for the right to con- 
tinue to work for this company.” 

Another was found to have made 
an illegal threat to close its business 
when it posted a notice which said: 

“If we can’t do business in San 
Jose on an open shop basis, we just 
won’t do business in San Jose.” 

On matters related to predictions 
or forecasts of future developments, 
the propriety of an employer’s state- 
ment seems to hinge largely on 
whether the event predicted is some- 
thing which the employer can make 
come true. If it is, the employer may 
be violating the law. 

As a simple example, an employer 
might forecast such reasonable con- 
sequences of unionization as the fact 
that the union may call a strike for 
higher wages which may cost the 
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worker his job if he is permanently 
replaced during the strike. He may 
not predict that the worker will lose 
his job if the union wins. That 
would be a threat of reprisal. 

While the free speech section of 
Taft-Hartley protects the employer 
against charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices if he makes statements which 
do not include threats or promises, 
the Board may take a different view 
of these same statements in deter- 
mining whether they interfered with 
the workers’ expression of free choice 
in an election. 

The Board has wide discretion in 
conducting representation elections. 
It may set aside an election lost by 
the union if it feels that, considering 
all circumstances, an employer’s re- 
marks or actions created an atmos- 
phere which was not conducive to 
a free expression on the part of the 
employes, even though they did not 
amount to an unfair labor practice. 

An employer faced with a union 
demand for recognition as bargain- 
ing agent for his employes may pe- 
tition NLRB to determine, through 
an election, whether a majority of 
his employes want the union. 

The McClellan Committee heard 
testimony that some unions forced 
employers to recognize them and 
sign contracts without regard for the 
employes’ wishes. As a result, there 
is some support in Congress for leg- 
islation to require an election before 
a union may be recognized as bar- 
gaining agent. 

Certification of a union through 
an NLRB election has this advantage 
for both union and employer: No 
other union may challenge the un- 
ion’s bargaining rights for at least a 
year, thus avoiding repeated inter- 
union clashes over representation 
which might unstabilize the work 
force and undermine productivity. 

At reasonable intervals, a group 
of employes or the employer may 
petition NLRB for an election to de- 
certify the union as bargaining agent. 


Union raiding 


Management can expect more 
raids by one union on another as a 
result of the widening split in labor. 
Most trouble will come from the ex- 
pelled Teamsters, which is ditching 
working alliances it has had with 
some eight AFL-CIO unions and hir- 
ing 200 to 300 more organizers. 

The Teamsters claim that drivers 
in some industries have been taken 
over by unions in the industry, but 
rightfully belong in the Teamsters. 
Examples are the brewery, dairy, 
laundry, and garment industries. 
For this reason much of the in- 
creased Teamster organizing activi- 
ties will be raids on other unions. 


An employer is subject to pretty 
much the same rules when his em- 
ployes are the target of a raid as 
when they are being organized orig- 
inally. But he will face some new 
problems which are governed by 
additional rules. 

For one thing, an employer may 
express a preference between com- 
peting unions. He may criticize one 
or all of the unions involved. He 
may utilize any information he has 
about unions, including disclosures 
of the McClellan Committee, to 
attack a union or unionism as such. 

The employer must keep in mind, 
however, the general limitations: He 
may not assist any union or help 
employes oppose a union; he may 
not make threats or promise benefits. 

An employer may petition NLRB 
for an election to determine which 
of competing unions, if any, repre- 
sents a majority of his employes. If 
none does, he will not have to bar- 
gain with a union at all. 

The Board cannot hold more than 
one representation election a year. 
Unless a true schism develops among 
the employes, the Board usually will 
not conduct a representation elec- 
tion until the existing contract ex- 
pires, if the contract term is not 
more than two years. Example of a 
schism: a change in union affiliation 
voted by a local union membership 
which is opposed by the former par- 
ent union. 

To prevent serious unrest and de- 
termine the majority’s wish, the 
Board might arrange an early elec- 
tion, irrespective of the existing la- 
bor agreement. Meanwhile, the em- 
ployer will face special problems. 

If there is a dues checkoff, to 
which group does he pay it? In pre- 
vious situations of this kind, some 
employers have put the money in 
escrow until the question of repre- 
sentation was legally determined. 
Some have simply held the money 
and let the contending unions take 
the matter to court. 

If a new union is certified, what 
happens to the old union contract? 
The Board has not faced a clear- 
cut question of whether an employ- 
er may junk the old contract and 
ask the new union to _ bargain 
from scratch. It has simply said 
that he must bargain with the new 
union. 

Some state courts have held that a 
labor contract belongs to the em- 
ployes; that the union is just the 
employes’ agent. If that is so, an 
agreement would appear to continue 
regardless of a switch in unions. 


Picketing 


The expected increase in strike, 
organizing and raiding activity is 
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bound to result in more picket lines. 
Mass picketing and violence are un- 
fair labor practices which usually 
may be restrained under federal and 
state laws. Further, leaders responsi- 
ble for mass picketing and other em- 
ployes who engage in picketing or 
strike violence or threat of violence 
may be discharged. 

Picketing, even though peaceful 
and otherwise permissible, has also 
been deemed improper where it is in 
support of an illegal objective. Ex- 
amples are picketing for bargaining 
rights when the employer already 
is bargaining with a certified union; 
or picketing to obtain an all-union 
shop contract in one of the 18 states 
with a right-to-work law forbidding 
compulsory union membership. 

In a new policy decision still sub- 
ject to court review, NLRB recently 
ruled that picketing for exclusive 
recognition by a union which does 
not represent a majority of the em- 
ployes is a violation of Taft-Hartley. 

Such picketing, a Board majority 
held, amounted to an unlawful co- 
ercion of the employes. 

Despite its peaceful nature, the 
picketing was coercive, in the 
Board’s view, because it attempted 
to cause the employer an economic 
loss which would undermine the 
employes’ financial security. 

This case involved Teamster Lo- 
cal 639 and Curtis Brothers, Inc., 
a storage and furniture company in 
Washington, D. C. The union had 
won an election in 1953 by a vote of 
15 to five. 

In the course of negotiation of a 
first contract, the union struck in 
1954 in an attempt to impose an 
all-union shop. 

In 1955, the company petitioned 
NLRB for an election to determine 
whether the union still represented 
a majority of its employes. The em- 
ployes this time voted 28 to 1 against 
the union. 

When the picketing continued for 
more than a year afterward, the 
company brought charges of unfair 
labor practice which resulted in the 
new policy ruling. 


Consumer boycotts 


Attempts to promote consumer 
boycotts aimed at employers in- 
volved in labor disputes have been 
growing in number. Two major at- 
tempts have been in progress for a 
long time; one against O’Sullivan 
heels, which was struck in May 
1956; the other against Kohler 
plumbing fixtures, which was struck 
in April 1954. 

Unions have had a pretty free rein 
in attempting to damage a business 
through a consumer boycott. A new 
policy decision of NLRB limits in a 
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LABOR PROBLEMS 
continued 


small way a union’s freedom to use 
this weapon. 

The decision, which involved the 
Machinists Union and Alloy Manu- 
facturing Company, would seem to 
be applicable to the United Rubber 
Workers’ boycott efforts against 
O’Sullivan, where employes voted 
288 to five against the union a few 
months ago. The decision still has 
to undergo a court test, however. 

The facts in the Alloy Manufac- 
turing situation were similar to those 
in the Curtis case with this addi- 
tional fact: Besides picketing for 
recognition and a compulsory union 
membership contract (although only 
two of the 12 employes were union 
members), the union urged Alloy’s 
customers not to do business with 
Alloy and blacklisted the company 
by putting it on a “We Do Not 
Patronize”’ list. 

Applying the principles expressed 
in the Curtis decision, the Board 
views the boycott tactics as coercive 
of the employes—when the union 
does not speak for a majority. 

It is another matter when the 
union does represent a majority or 
there is no evidence that it has lost 
its majority status. For that reason, 
the ruling does not seem to have 
any bearing on the UAW boycott 
drive against Kohler. 

The strike against Kohler began 
as an effort to win a contract which 
would require compulsory union 
membership. The company contin- 
ued to operate, and recently an- 
nounced it was operating at 85 per 
cent capacity despite the long strike 
and the union’s boycott efforts. 

However, Kohler was accused of 
committing an unfair labor practice 
—and thereby converting the strike 
from an economic one to one against 
an employer unfair practice—be- 
cause it put a wage increase into 
effect during the strike. This charge, 
upheld by an NLRB examiner and 
still pending before the Board itself, 
precludes any election now to de- 
termine whether the UAW has lost 
its status as representing a majority 
of Kohler employes. 

The Labor Board makes a distinc- 
tion between a boycott and an at- 
tack on the quality of an employer’s 
product reflecting disloyalty. It has 
upheld the discharge of: 

—A sales girl who, during a labor 
dispute and while on duty, told a 
customer to take his business to a 
competitor. 

—Striking employes of a paint 
firm who distributed a handbill as- 
serting that paint made during the 
strike would be inferior in quality. 
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—Striking employes of a Tv sta- 
tion who publicized the station’s 
programs as being second-rate. 

In the paint company case, the 
Board felt it unnecessary to deter- 
mine whether the strikers’ state- 
ments were true. 

“Statements made by employes 
to the public which deliberately cast 
discredit upon their employer’s 
product or services are no less dis- 
loyal because they are truthful,” the 
Board said. 

In this connection, the Board re- 
ferred to a statement in the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the dis- 
charge of the Tv station strikers: 
“There is no more elemental cause 
for discharge of an employe than 
disloyalty to his employer.” 


Secondary boycotts 


Employer rights in secondary 
boycotts seem to be in a state of 
flux. The legal situation applicable 
to this tactic will be particularly 
important during the coming year 
because the Teamsters use the hot- 
cargo version of it as an organizing 
weapon. 

For one thing, the Taft-Hartley 
provision intended to restrict second- 
ary boycotts has many loopholes. 
Congress is being urged to correct 
the situation in any new legislation. 

One example: A secondary boy- 
cott occurs when a union, wanting 
to put economic pressure on an em- 
ployer it is trying to unionize or 
with whom it has a dispute, pres- 
sures a neutral employer to stop do- 
ing business with him. But Taft- 
Hartley restricts the use of pressure 
only against the employes of the 
neutral employer, not on the neutral 
employer himself. 

The so-called hot-cargo clause has 
offered another means of getting 
around the secondary boycott ban. 
Under such a clause, an employer 
agrees with the union that his em- 
ployes may refuse to handle goods 
which the union considers to be un- 
fair. 

The Teamsters commonly employ 
this clause in agreements with truck- 
ing firms, with the result that the 
union often decides whose goods a 
trucker may haul. 

NurB’s attitude toward these 
clauses has shifted. At first they 
were held completely legal and en- 
forceable. 

Later, the Board decided that a 
union might appeal to employers to 
abide by a hot-cargo clause, but that 
it is a violation to appeal to the em- 
ployes to strike or otherwise refuse 
to handle disputed goods. 

This last view of the Board is be- 
ing reviewed by the Supreme Court 
in three cases. The lower courts have 
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disagreed on whether it is valid. 
Recently, the Board further modi- 
fied its position by holding that a 
hot-cargo agreement involving a 
common carrier is completely in- 
valid. Its reasoning: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission puts com- 
mon carriers under a duty to make 
their facilities available without dis- 
crimination or undue preference; 
they may not agree in advance to 
withhold their services from custo- 
mers designated by the union. 
Another attack on hot-cargo con- 
tracts is pending before the Icc 
itself. The victim of a _ hot-cargo 
clause has asked that 1cc certifica- 
tion as a common carrier be with- 
drawn from trucking operators who 
abide by hot-cargo agreements. 


Suits 


Employers who suffer financial 
losses for one reason or another may 
in some cases bring suit and collect 
damages under various federal and 
state laws, and more seem to be 
doing so. 

Suits for damages stemming from 
violation of contract may be brought 
under the Taft-Hartley law. Two 
former owners of a company de- 
stroyed by a secondary boycott in 
violation of contract have sued four 
unions for $7.5 million. 

Under the Clayton Act, which 
makes a union subject to antitrust 
restrictions when it acts in collusion 
with an employer, a small daily 
newspaper is suing the International 
Typographical Union for more than 
$1 million. It charges that the union 
lent $490,000 to a competing news- 
paper in an effort to create a mo- 
nopoly. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, the 
Teamsters were sued for $5 million 
in connection with a strike. The suit 
was withdrawn, however, when the 
union called off the strike. 

A Federal District Court has or- 
dered the United Mine Workers to 
pay $400,000 in damages to a coal 
mining company because of violence 
used in preventing the mine from 
operating until an agreement was 
signed with the union. 

A judgment of $120,000 against 
the United Construction Workers, 
a UMW affiliate, was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. It was won by a 
construction firm which the union 
had prevented from performing a 
contract because its employes were 
not UCW members. 

The Southern Bell Telephone 
Company sued the Communication 
Workers of America for $5 million 
for punitive damages and property 
damages attributed to the union 
during the 1955 strike. The union 
settled out of court for $315,000. END 
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LABOR LAW 
CHANGES COMING 


Agreement that action is needed 
won’t eliminate hot fight. Here’s 
outlook and factors affecting it 


THIS IS THE OUTLOOK for labor 
legislation: 

Unlike other years, 1958 will find 
all sides favoring some legislation to 
regulate union activities. 

At the same time, the expected 
hot fight over just what Congress 
should do—in what directions it 
should go, and how far—may result 
in no legislation at all. That would 
not be surprising in this congres- 
sional election year. 

Enough views have been voiced 
by key members of Congress, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, business 
leaders, union officials and others to 
give a good idea of the kind of legis- 
lation Congress will consider and 
the kind of support or opposition 
different proposals will get. 

Just what will come out of this 
session, however, will depend on the 
labor-management climate during 
the next six months. Legislative 
developments are always sensitive to 
changing public opinion, so that the 
timing of legislative action can be 
most important. 

The outlook for labor legislation 
this year can easily be affected, for 
example, by what President Eisen- 
hower asks for and how hard he 
fights to get it; by the progress of 
labor’s attempts at self-reform; by 
the extent of strikes or other labor 
trouble which may result from the 
growing split in labor; by key negoti- 
ations coming up in the trucking, 
automobile and other industries; by 
new disclosures of the Senate labor 
rackets investigating committee; by 
public opinion reflected in letters to 
members of Congress. 

Everything considered, the chances 
for corrective labor legislation in 
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this session are good. Don’t expect 
too -much, though. The legislation 
may boil down to compromises which 
will satisfy neither employers nor 
labor leaders completely. They may 
still be a step in the right direction. 

The labor problems that Congress 
is trying to correct through legisla- 
tion may be classified into two 
groups. 

First: those problems which are 
largely internal and involve union 
administration, relations between a 
union and its members, and other 
union activities which do not in- 
volve direct relations with employ- 
ers. 

This group would cover, for ex- 
ample, such problems as union fi- 
nances and welfare funds, demo- 
cratic union practices, trusteeships, 
political activity. 

Second: those problems which 
involve union relations with em- 
ployers and employes. Examples: 
organizational picketing, monopoly 
tactics, states’ rights, boycotts, col- 
lusion, compulsory unionism. 

Many legislative ideas to meet 
these problems are being talked 
about and considered. Some already 





AFL-CIO President 
George Meany says: 


“I would support sound legislation 
to meet existing evils that cannot 
otherwise be dealt with adequately— 
provided such legislation is properly 
tailored to meet these evils and is not 
designed to frustrate the legitimate 
activities and objectives of the trade 
union movement.” 
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have been introduced in Congress 
in the form of bills; others will be. 

On the basis of the amount of 
public attention focused on some 
of these problems, the nature of the 
problems, and the attitudes ex- 
pressed by interested officials and 
groups, Congress at this time seems 
most likely to pass legislation to do 
these things: 


Financial reports: Make all un- 
ions register and file more detailed 
and public financial reports with 
the Labor Department. 


Welfare funds: Require pension 
and welfare plans to be registered 
with the government, and their op- 
erations disclosed. 

Major point of issue: whether 
this should apply only to union 
welfare funds in which corruption 
and other abuses have been un- 
covered, or include funds managed 
jointly by employer and union and 
plans which are administered by 
employers. 

This legislation is nearest pas- 
sage. Hearings have been completed 
in the Senate, and a Labor Com- 
mittee bill based on them has been 
introduced. 


Organizational picketing: Forbid 
picketing by a union representing 
only a few, if any, employes in an 
attempt to force an employer to sign 
a labor contract against the wishes 
of a majority of his employes. Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
calls this blackmail picketing. 

Major issue: whether to require 
majority employe approval of a un- 
ion (before any employer may rec- 
ognize the union as_ bargaining 
agent) and employe approval of a 
contract (before any employer and 
union may sign it). 


Democratic union practices: Re- 
quire unions to hold frequent elec- 
tions of officers by secret ballot; 
regulate the conditions and dura- 
tion of trusteeships under which 
local union members suffer suspen- 
sion of rights in the union and are 
subject to direct control of inter- 
national union representatives; re- 
quire employe approval of strikes by 
secret ballot; make union officials 
more responsible to the membership. 


Collusive practices: Control op- 
erations of middlemen sometimes 
used by employers to curry favor 
with union leaders, to thwart union- 
ization, or to play one union against 
another; make employers more re- 
sponsible for the acts of their agents. 


Despite what seems to be obvious 
need for legislation in the more 
controversial areas, the indications 
are that strong support and much 
hard work will be required to get 
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this kind of legislation through this 
Congress: 


Secondary Boycotts: Plug the 
loopholes in the Taft-Hartley labor 
law’s provision intended to curb 
secondary boycotts. The law has 
been construed to permit so-called 
hot cargo agreements under which 
employers agree that their employes 
may refuse to handle goods which 
the union calls unfair because they 
may come from a struck or nonunion 
employer. Nor does it make union 
pressure on an employer to coop- 
erate in a boycott illegal; only co- 
ercion of the secondary employer’s 
employes is restricted. 

Labor will back counter proposals 
to minimize, if not eliminate, the 
secondary boycott restrictions now 
included in Taft-Hartley. 

Compulsory unionism: Pass a na- 
tional right-to-work law making it 
unlawful to require a worker to 
join or stay in a union to hold a 
job. Taft-Hartley permits the states 
to pass such a law, and 18 states 
have done so. 

Until recently, union lobbyists 
held high hopes of killing the Taft- 
Hartley provision which makes the 
state laws possible, thus nullifying 
the 18 laws in one swoop. Now they 
will be satisfied if they can block 
the enactment of a national ban on 
compulsory union membership. 

Union monopoly power: Lift the 
exemption unions have been given 
from antitrust restrictions, so that 
they will be treated the same as 
business enterprises when they en- 
gage in monopolistic practices and 
attempt to restrain trade. Such un- 
ion activities are now illegal only 
when they are carried on in collab- 
oration with employers. 

States’ rights: Restore the effec- 
tiveness of state labor laws which 
have been nullified because of fed- 
eral pre-emption of the labor re- 
lations field. This will be considered 
as part of general states’ rights 
legislation intended to restore state 
authority in other fields, too, such 
as sedition and civil rights. 

Political activity: Tighten restric- 
tions of the Corrupt Practices Act 
which forbids both corporation and 
union expenditures in connection 
with federal elections. 

In four cases, the courts have 
held that the ban does not apply 
to certain union expenditures. They 
included the cost of publishing reg- 
ular union newspapers endorsing 
and supporting certain candidates 
for Congress, the cost of regular TV 
broadcasts in which candidates sup- 
ported by a union were interviewed 
and presented in a favorable light, 
and salaries of union officials whose 
duties include political activity. END 
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to get a postage meter!” 


| Mr. Whivver is branch office manager 


of a knit goods firm. Weekends he 
golfs. However, this Saturday there 
came a phone call from a New York 
buying office. If he could get one 
sample, men’s ski glove, wool, white, 
to 41 store buyers of the Northeast 
Amalgamated Group, he might 

get a big order! So Mr. W is having 
a sticky time, stamping 41 packages 
for parcel post! ... No wonder he’s 
tempted to get a postage meter! 


Now any office can have a postage 
meter and all the advantages of 
metered mail... get rid of lick-and- 
stick mailing, save time and postage. 
The little low-cost DM, desk model 
postage meter, was designed for the 
small office. One DM user in three 
averages less than $1 aday for postage. 


With the DM, you print postage 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


secsatmernnnnencarascseeeere 
ened 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 107 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 


as you need it, for any kind of mail. 
Just insert the envelope, dial the 
amount of postage wanted, press the 
lever, and the letter is stamped. You 
can also print your own small ad 
with every meter stamp, if you like. 
Postage for parcel post is provided 
on gummed tape. There’s a moistener 
for sealing envelopes. 

Metered mail, already postmarked, 
takes less time in the postoffice, can 
often make earlier planes and trains. 

You buy postage by having the 
postoffice set the meter. 
Your postage is protected Z 
from loss, damage, misuse 
—and is automatically 
accounted for. 

There’s a postage meter 
for every office, large or 
small. Askany PB office 
forademonstration. 
Or send coupon : 
for free booklet. 









Pitney-BowEs, Inc. 
1344 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 





Send free O booklet, ( Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name 





Address 








Turnover 


continued from page 35 


Waving money under their 
noses won’t always hold 
scarce technicians... 
There are other ways 





You have too much turnover if, to plug gaps, 


you're advancing inexperienced men too fast 





for this kind of pinpoint analysis. It has proved to be an extremely 
useful tool for enabling managers to identify areas in which supervision 
is weak or inadequate, where morale has broken down because of poor 
communications or human relations, where job simplification or other 
improvements in working conditions are needed. 

But remember that a high turnover rate in a particular unit is the 
signal for careful investigation, not for leaping to conclusions and taking 
drastic action. There may be excellent reasons why turnover is high in 
that unit, and it is quite possible that the supervisor needs help rather 
than criticism from top management. 

Conversely, a low turnover rate in one unit may be cause for suspi- 
cion. Has this unit become a haven for incompetents whom nobody 
else wants to hire away from you? Is it staffed and supervised by com- 
placent employes who figure they’ve got it made? Or is its low turnover 
rate actually a tribute to superior management and working conditions? 

The ultimate goal of turnover analysis is to break down the over-all 
problem represented by your gross turnover rate into component sub- 
problems which management can attack with appropriate weapons. 

You may find a good deal of turnover that you don’t want to do any- 
thing about. This would be true of quits which rectify an age imbalance, 
open promotion ladders or remove misfits from the managerial, techni- 
cal or supervisory echelons. 

If you apply a purely dollars-and-cents calculation, you may find that 
turnover in certain types of unskilled labor is not as costly as you 
thought. Harold Edgerton, vice president of the management consult- 
ant firm of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., notes that some organi- 
zations employing large numbers of unskilled workers may deliberately 
encourage a high turnover rate in the belief that it saves them money 
in the long run by keeping wage scales low. 

Mr. Edgerton warns, however, against rushing to the conclusion that 
it is cheaper to hire and train a new worker, even in a low skill occupa- 
tion, than to provide the salary increments, extra vacations and other 
seniority benefits that accrue to veteran employes. 

The difference in efficiency between a seasoned employe and a newly 
hired one cannot always be measured precisely. Low morale and lack 
of employe loyalty in an organization which demonstrates its indiffer- 
ence to a high quit rate can turn into an enormous hidden cost. 

Above the ranks of semiskilled labor, and especially among technical 
and managerial employes, turnover is unquestionably expensive. 

While a certain amount of employe mobility in the upper echelons is 
a desirable antidote to organizational stagnation, you certainly don’t 
want too much of this good thing. 

Obviously, there must be an optimum turnover rate somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of too much and too little. But management theorists 
have not yet been able to agree on what it is. Some British researchers, 
who have generally paid more attention to this question than Americans, 
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like the figure of 35 per cent. This strikes many U. S. experts as much 
too high. On the other hand, one large industrial corporation, which has 
a turnover rate of about 10 per cent among executives and technicians, 
is convinced that this is too low, and that it is resulting in an unfortunate 
uptrend in the average age of the staff. 

A reasonable view seems to be that of Professor Slichter, who contends 
that each organization has its own optimum turnover rate, and it is close- 
ly related to its over-all executive development program. Instead of 
trying to apply some arbitrary mathematical formula, Professor Slichter 
advises management to take a broad look at the opportunities for moving 
up in various fields. If they are severely limited, you probably have too 
little turnover. If, to plug gaps, you are advancing inexperienced men 
too fast, you have too much turnover. When you approach maximum 
utilization of available talent in any given specialty, you are approach- 
ing the optimum turnover rate. 

Suppose the turnover rate, on the basis of a thorough analysis, seems 
too low in certain units or job specialties. What can management do 
about it? 

Professor Pigors suggests three possibilities: 

1. Transfers within the organization. 

2. Selective early retirement. 

3. Finding good jobs in other firms for able employes who have reached 
a blind alley in your organization, but who clearly have not attained 
their own highest potentials. 

The out-placement technique, he says, is better business than it may 
sound, because it helps to build you a reputation as a good employer, 
which can be invaluable when your problem is recruiting rather than 
thinning. 

If you decide that the turnover rate is too high in a particular area, 
attack the problem with a rifle instead of a shotgun. Try to pinpoint the 


? 


a scientist 
for another, 


a production 
worker for 
still another 


An executive 
may quit for 


one reason... 


specific reason or reasons why too many good men are deserting you. 
Bear in mind that an executive may quit for one reason, a scientist for 
another, and a production worker for still another. 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management consultant firm, surveyed 422 
“executives on the move” to determine what motivated them to change 
companies. Slightly more than a third of them said they were looking 
for more responsibility or a better opportunity for future growth. Only 
17.8 per cent jumped jobs in order to get a bigger salary. 

A fair conclusion from this data is that the growth climate character- 
istic of a good executive development program is likely to be better glue 
than indiscriminate pay increases. 

The federal government recently conducted an extensive survey of fac- 
tors contributing to job satisfaction among scientists and engineers. 
Those employed in private industry rated the interest potential of work 
as the number one factor in determining whether they stay put or change 
jobs. They gave second priority to integrity of management, third to 
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OLIVER ee 


OE Ff erguhar 


Ve-Be-Veyor 





Whetner you operate a neighborhood 
store or a big industrial plant this new 
portable power belt conveyor will save 
time and work moving cartons, boxes, 
bags and other packaged items. Does 
double duty anywhere—loading and 
unloading trucks, moving merchandise 
in and out of storage or stock room, up 
and down stairs or onto shelves. 
Practical booster unit for gravity lines 
in factory or warehouse. ‘'‘In-the- 
groove” design keeps belt always run- 
ning straight. 


LIGHT BUT POWERFUL—Carries more than 
its own weight. 12 ft. aluminum unit weighs 
only 149 Ibs.; 16 ft., 192 Ibs.; 20 ft., 235 Ibs. 


PLUGS INTO LIGHTING OUTLET—13 hp, 115 
volt motor runs on lighting circuit. 


INEXPENSIVE—Quantity production keeps 
cost low. 12 ft. unit costs only $395. 


GET THE FACTS—Send for Bulletin 600. 


Write 


or send 
this coupon 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
The Oliver Corporation 
Dept. J63—York, Penna. 


Send me Bulletin 600 describing the NEW 
Farquhar “in-the-groove"’ Ve-Be-Veyors. 





Name 











Company 


Address 





City. State. 
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Prestige Dypchise 
AT LOWEST COST 


Your finest and best investment is in the 
executive appearance of all of your firm’s 
correspondence. Your letters, typed with 
Old Town NYLON+ AF Ribbons are 
impressively individual in sharpness and 
beauty. Your prestige cost per-letter is 
infinitesimal. 

NYLON + AF combines the strength-sheer- 
ness and super wear of Nylon with the con- 
trolled re-inking properties of special AF 
fibres. You will admire, your secretary will 
love, its definitely different prestige writing. 
NYLON -+ AF is an original achievement of 


Old Town, manufacturer and pioneer in qual- | 


ity ribbons, carbons, duplicators and dupli- 


cator supplies. Make Old Town your buy- | 


word for the best! TRY NYLON + AF, at 
no charge. Write us for it on your letterhead. 


Established 1917 
750 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 








1958 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—-New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-1 














Tu rm ove l continued 


opportunity to move up in the organization. Pay ranked sixth, which 
again seems to indicate that you can’t hold onto scarce technicians 
merely by waving more money under their noses. 

Many studies have been made of the causes of high turnover among 
production workers. The one conclusion that stands out from all of them 
is that management should never assume that it knows why workers are 
quitting. The real reasons are seldom obvious (and are rarely disclosed 
in exit interviews at which a departing worker disguises his true feelings 
lest he jeopardize the recommendation he’ll need to get another job). 

When turnover analysis spots one area in which turnover is abnormally 
high, investigate that particular unit or operation with an open mind. 
Sometimes you can locate the trouble simply by going down to the shop, 
looking around, and talking to a few employes. 

A drive-in restaurant chain had a high turnover among unloaders— 
employes who stand at the end of a conveyor belt removing trays of 
dirty dishes as they pour into the kitchen. Wage raises failed to make 
an appreciable dent in the quit rate. Exit interviews yielded a confusing 
variety of reasons for leaving. 

Finally, a top executive decided to spend an hour in the kitchen un- 
loading trays. He developed a bad back-ache from bending over. 

He went back to the office and issued orders for all of the restaurants 
to have their conveyor belts raised by one foot. The turnover rate dropped 
to normal as soon as the job was completed. 

The Harwood Manufacturing Corp. discovered it was losing a large 
number of trainees just at the point where they were about to reach the 
production standards of skilled workers. By lowering the production 
standards slightly, it made the threshold easier to cross and eliminated 
the failure frustration of trainees who felt they would never make the 
grade. Quits dropped sharply. 

Dozens of other case histories could be cited in which relatively 
simple and inexpensive changes in working conditions have eliminated 
serious turnover problems. 

Sometimes, of course, the trouble lies deeper—in poor supervision, 
inadequate orientation procedures for new employes, insufficient oppor- 
tunity for training and promotion. 

Some companies have found that the best place to combat high turn- 
over is in the hiring office. By studying the traits of their most stable 
employes, and contrasting these where possible with opposite traits in 
employes who quit after a short time, they come up with a sort of pro- 
file of the type of person who is most likely to stick with a particular 
kind of job. 

Thus an airline finds that young, unmarried girls who have not gone 
to college are fine prospects for stability as ticket agents. Male college 
graduates, on the other hand, are rarely content to stay in an agent’s job. 

An industrial firm finds that married men who own their homes and 
have friends in the shop are good bets for skilled mechanic jobs which 
require long training. At the opposite extreme, youngsters under 20 are 
likely to skip jobs after they’ve learned the trade. 

The value of high pay scales and liberal fringe benefits in reducing 
employe turnover has been deliberately minimized precisely because 
this is the first solution that is likely to occur to managers. But it is 
time now to say the obvious: 

Money, while it may not be everything, certainly is important. 

You look elsewhere for turnover causes and cures only when you know 
that your wage rates and employe benefits are at least competitive with 
other firms in your area and industry. 

—Louis CASSsELS and RAyMonp L. RANDALL 


REPRINTS of “Analysis of Worker Turnover Pays Off” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid, from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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TAKES CHRISTMAS RUSH IN STRIDE 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

You would expect the Billing Department at Wallace’s to 
reflect the frenzy of last month’s Christmas rush. But with 
Recordak Microfilming they’re getting the bills out on schedule 
same as every month—without extra help or overtime. 

Photographing the customer’s sales checks, and sending them 
out with the bill, ends need to list and describe each purchase. 
Only the sales check totals and credits are posted on bill. As a 
result, each billing clerk can handle 4 times as many accounts. 
Other advantages: Customer questions are answered in advance 
by sending original sales checks out with bill. And fire insurance 
rates on accounts receivable insurance are reduced by vault- 
storing Recordak Microfilms. 





SPEEDS THEIR SNAPSHOTS BACK 


OMAHA, NEB. 

Snapping pictures of ‘‘snapshot envelopes’”’ with a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer lets Bri-Tone Division of Calandra Camera 
Company speed deliveries to some 2,000 “‘pickup”’ stations. And 
it cuts costs drastically — four times as many billing clerks would 
be needed if the data on envelopes were transcribed manually 
for office record. 

Completely accurate film records—which can be reviewed 
immediately in a Recordak Film Reader—also make it easier for 
Bri-Tone to answer questions about any shipment or to trace the 
occasional misdirected envelope of snapshots. 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
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CLEARS TITLES FASTER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

In booming Los Angeles more than 4,500 multi-page docu- 
ments are recorded daily in the County Recorder’s Office—the 
busiest such office in the world. 

But Land Title Insurance Company, through the use of 
Recordak Microfilming in the courthouse, easily keeps abreast 
of it all, has a completely accurate record of all deeds, liens, 
and other real property instruments the very same day. Five 
employees, each operating a Recordak Microfilmer for 31. 
hours, do the work of 50 full-time abstract clerks using type- 
writers— never make a mistake or omission. No question about 
signatures, either. This microfilming short cut, coupled with the 
use of electronic business machines, lets Land Title give its 
customers faster, more efficient service. 


HOW YOU CAN 
PROFIT, TOO 
Chances are Recordak 
Microfilming is now 
simplifying routines just 
like yours. Write today 
for free booklet giving 
over-all picture and de- 
tailson Recordak Micro- 
filmers, priced as low as 
$550. No obligation 

whatsoever! 





“Recordak” is a irademark 


Price quoted subjeet to change without notice 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 











eeeeeeeee se « MAIL COUPON TODAY « «« « E 
> RECORDAK CORPORATION ; 
¢ 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. D-1 ° 
Please send free copy of ‘“‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.” ° 
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EASIER MONEY 


continued from page 41 


also carried out at a lower cost than 
would have been the case if the dis- 
count rate had remained unchanged. 


2. The realization that the tight 
money policy has ended will make 
life insurance companies and other 
institutional investors more ready 
to buy corporate and municipal 
bonds. So long as bond prices were 
falling it was only natural for insti- 
tutional investors to hold back their 
purchases in the expectation that 
succeeding issues would offer a high- 
er return. This situation has ended 
and the changed attitude of the 
largest suppliers of long-term credit 
will tend to reduce bond yields. 


3. The lowering of interest rates 
will encourage the sale of securities 
by public bodies and hence stimu- 
late the construction of public works. 
In this area there is still a great 
pent-up demand, part of which was 
deferred by the high cost of money 
which some tax-levying bodies re- 
fused to pay. Public works should 
therefore play a more important role 
in the economy than in 1957. 


4. It is doubtful whether the lower- 
ing of money rates and the increased 
availability of funds will have a di- 
rect and immediate effect on home 
construction. There is usually a 
time lag before easier money condi- 
tions cause an upturn in home build- 
ing. Moreover, the cost of home con- 
struction and of land may have in- 
creased to a point where the price 
is beyond the reach of many poten- 
tial buyers. There is also a question 
as to whether lenders will be willing 
to buy 30-year mortgages without 
any down payment, if the govern- 
ment should decide to return to this 
policy. In any event, several months 
are bound to pass before the changed 
credit policy will have a marked im- 
pact on home construction. 


5S. Neither is the reversal in credit 
policy likely to have an immediate 
effect on general business activity. 
In this case, too, there will probably 
be a substantial time lag. This was 
clearly demonstrated in 1953 and 
1954. Although the Reserve author- 
ities changed their credit policies 
drastically in May 1953 and money 
rates dropped sharply, industrial 
activity continued to decline until 
March 1954. It did not begin its up- 
ward swing until September 1954. 
There was therefore a lapse of 16 
months between the action of the 
Reserve authorities and the change 
in the trend of business activity. A 
similar lapse, although the duration 
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cannot be accurately predicted, may 
take place under present conditions. 

Irrespective of money market con- 
ditions, capital expenditures by cor- 
porations will continue to decrease. 
Recent estimates are that such ex- 
penditures in 1958 will be seven per 
cent smaller than in 1957. The de- 
crease probably will be greater, since 
the productive capacity now exceeds 
the effective demand, competition is 
keen and there is a squeeze on profit 
margins in many industries. 

Moreover, in the early stages of 
the readjustment, as money rates be- 
come easier, both banks and business 
concerns will try to restore their li- 
quidity. If the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities should decide, as they prob- 
ably will soon, to increase the re- 
serves of the member banks, the 
latter will first repay their indebted- 
ness to the Reserve banks and then 
use any excess reserves to increase 
their liquidity by buying short-term 
government obligations. Similarly, 
the corporations will use a consid- 
erable part of the proceeds of the 
sale of new securities in the open 
market to build up their depleted 
working capital. 

Aside from the possibility that 
expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment may increase, there are no 
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major economic forces in sight to 
push the economy upward. Exports, 
which played a substantial role dur- 
ing the boom of the past two and 
one half years, are beginning to re- 
cede. Inventories are being reduced. 
Indications are that the office-build- 
ing boom also is slowing down. 

Although gross national product 
and disposable personal income will 
remain high, it is doubtful whether 
the sale of durable consumer goods 
will be larger, or even as large, in 
1958 as in 1957. Prices of these 
commodities are high, relaxation of 
terms, in spite of the easing in the 
money market, is not to be expected, 
and consumer indebtedness is al- 
ready large. 

What is perhaps more important, 
the percentage of personal income 
available for repaying debt is no 
larger than in the past. 
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It is entirely possible that con- 
sumption expenditures for nondur- 
able goods and services will remain 
high and may even increase. How- 
ever, this will not be enough to give 
the economy a real upward push. As 
in 1953-54, therefore, some time will 
have to lapse before the changed 
credit policy will affect the economy 
to an important degree. Before busi- 
ness activity halts its downward 
course and again resumes its upward 
trend, some of the maladjustments 
that have crept into the economy 
will have to be removed. 

The course of business would be 
significantly changed if the govern- 
ment, for example, should increase 
defense expenditures substantially 
and the public debt limit should be 
increased to $300 billion. 

These actions would have no im- 
mediate direct impact on business 
activity because considerable time 
would have to elapse before the in- 
creased appropriations would affect 
industrial production. 

But the _ psychological effects 
would be great. The fear of inflation 
would be renewed. Individuals, fear- 
ing that commodity prices would re- 
sume their upward course, might re- 
gard it as more advisable to buy at 
once than to postpone purchases, 
even if it were necessary to incur 
debt. Businessmen might feel that 
a return to large-scale deficit financ- 
ing would lead to higher costs and 
that it would be better to build new 
plants and buy new equipment be- 
fore prices rose. Such a development 
would also have a powerful influence 
on the stock market, and the move- 
ment of stock prices in itself has a 
considerable effect on business psy- 
chology as well as on consumption 
expenditures. 

Should the government decide to 
revert to large-scale deficit financing, 
the Treasury would need the assist- 
ance of the Federal Reserve author- 
ities to finance a large deficit. This 
in turn would /ead to further easing 
of credit. 

However, this is not a probability. 
The chances are that defense expen- 
ditures will increase by only a mod- 
erate amount and that the increase 
will be counteracted, at least in part, 
by reductions in nondefense expen- 
ditures. 

Thus, while the reversal of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit policy has al- 
ready had an impact on money rates 
and may give a considerable stim- 
ulus to public works, its impact on 
general business activity is not like- 
ly to be great in the immediate fu- 
ture. Some time will have to elapse 
before the increased availability and 
reduced cost of credit and capital 
begin to be felt in the economy as 
a whole. END 
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BOOST SALES 


continued from page 61 


company, and thus is a good moti- 
vating tool. 

The interest in training has grown 
so that the salesman doesn’t feel 
that he is isolated and put out to 
the field with no consideration on 
the part of the home office. 

There are fewer programs at the 
factory where a salesman gets a 
quick run-through of products, com- 
pany policies and operations, and 
is then sent to the field after two 
weeks. 

Companies find that instruction 
can best go on initially out in the 
field. Then, after a man has had 
some understanding of the selling 
problems and some knowledge of the 
product and company, the visit back 
to the headquarters and to the fac- 
tories makes more sense to him. 

Also fast losing a place in selling 
is the notion that the six-foot two, 
broad-shouldered, Hollywood type 
is the only kind of person who can 
sell. 

Good salesmen come in all shapes 
and appearances. Good selling skills 
can overcome the lack of height or 
other things that have traditionally 
been considered assets in the sales- 
man. 


Are the possibilities for improved 
efficiency only valid for big com- 
panies? 

No. The recognition that im- 
proved efficiency is necessary is 
equally seen among smaller as well 
as larger companies. One principal 
difference is that the larger com- 
pany knows more about what to do 
to get these efficiencies. 

Yet, it is of even greater necess- 
ity that the smaller organizations 
understand, adopt, and continually 
improve on their practices. The 
feeling that many programs such as 
making a sales forecast, scientifi- 
cally orienting your sales selection 
practices, counseling and appraising 
salesmen, are luxuries that can only 
be afforded by bigger companies is 
dangerous. 

The smaller organizations are a 
vital part of our country’s business 
fabric. But to stay alive and prosper, 
they must compete on the grounds 
of providing better products, more 
ingeniously marketed. The future 
belongs to these kinds of organiza- 
tions, big or small. END 


REPRINTS of “You Can Boost Sales 
in ’58 may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $6.75 per 100 postpaid, 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Ordnance plant counts 
heavily on cotton towels* 








*Fairfax Towels used by Ordnance Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation are 
supplied by Red Star Industrial Service, San 
Jose, Calif. 


@ At the Ordnance Division of Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
San Jose, California, some 1600 people work to turn out armored infantry 
vehicles and other vital defense items for our armed forces. Because every 
possible measure has been adopted to insure the safety and comfort of 
these workers, with maximum economy, continuous cloth toweling is pro- 
vided in all plant and office washrooms. 

Management here lists elimination of fire hazard as a major advantage 
of cotton toweling, followed closely by improved personnel relations, lower 
maintenance cost, faster washroom traffic. They also report that mainte- 
nance crews are more cooperative: washrooms are easier to keep clean. 

Why not take a lesson from this actual on-the-job management experi- 
ence? It’s one of many that show how cotton helps out in all kinds of plants 
and buildings. For free booklet on cotton towel service, write Fairfax, 
Dept. P-1, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
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HOW TO 


DEVELOP IDEAS 


Creative men have four main traits. Here’s 
how to learn to do more with what you have 


IDEAS ARE VITAL factors in business survival today. 
Business, science, and government need all the ideas 
they can get. But in any type of organization, crea- 
tivity must come from the top. Top and middle man- 
agement executives must set the example. 

If an executive himself is not a spectacular idea 
man, he must at least have enough knowledge and 
understanding of the creative processes that he does 
not inadvertently block or discourage fresh or different 
kinds of thinking within his organization. 

This article covers two areas of creative thinking: 
the factors affecting creativity in you, as an individual; 
and some practical operational techniques of deliberate 
creativity—devices and procedures you can use to 
prime your imagination when you need ideas. 

All studies to determine what makes a person crea- 
tive point to four principal characteristics: 

> Problem sensitivity. 

> Idea fluency. 

> Originality. 

> Flexibility. 

Experiments have demonstrated that all four of 
these can be acquired or developed to some degree in 
any individual. This does not mean, of course, that a 
person who rates low in using his imaginative faculties 
can suddenly be turned into a creative ball-of-fire. 
But he can, through application, learn to do more 
with what he has. At the same time, the naturally 
creative person can, through experience, learn to raise 
his already high creative output even higher. 


Problem sensitivity 


This is basically the ability to recognize that a prob- 
lem exists; or to be able to cut through misunder- 
standing, misconception, lack of facts, or other ob- 
scuring handicaps, and recognize the real problem. 

An example of an initial lack of problem sensitivity 
occurred during a course in creative thinking being 
conducted for a major research organization. As a 
homework exercise, the scientist-students were given 
six cartoons from magazines and instructed to write 
new captions for them. One young chemist turned in 
a particularly good set. After class, the instructor com- 
plimented him. 

“Thank you,” replied the student, “but those were 
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just switches on someone else’s ideas. I want to learn 
to think up new things.” 

To the instructor, this was the tip-off that the stu- 
dent, who had demonstrated an ability to be imagina- 
tive, had not learned to use his imagination to find 
opportunities for applying ideas. At the next class 
session, the instructor pointed out opportunities for 
chemists. Right in the room were the paint on the 
walls, finishes on furniture, composition ceiling tiles, 
flooring material, window glass, even the clothing the 
students were wearing and the textbook materials they 
were using. All of these represented opportunities for 
chemical improvements in either basic materials or 
methods of manufacture. He then gave the students 
the assignment of bringing in a list of 10 such oppor- 
tunities the next week. 

When, the next week, he asked the young chemist 
how he had made out on this assignment, he received 
a self-satisfied smile and the reply: “I’ve got a couple 
of ideas that I’m not even going to tell you about— 
I’m taking them home to work on myself!” 

Actually, the easiest way to improve your problem 
sensitivity is simply to keep in mind that nothing is 
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ever as well done as it could be. Every man-made 
article, every business operation, every human rela- 
tions technique can be improved and someday will be. 
In every situation you encounter as an executive, no 
matter how many times you have met and handled it 
before, an opportunity exists to find a better way. If 
you can once learn to recognize these problems as 
challenges to your own creative effort, you will be 
half-way to finding creative solutions to such oppor- 
tunities. 


Idea fluency 


This term simply means that a person can pile up 
a large number of alternative solutions to a given 
problem in a given time. The value of this lies in the 
fact that the more ideas you have, the greater your 
chances of finding a usable one; the more plentiful 
your opportunities to get out of the same old ways of 
doing things. 

Idea fluency depends largely upon personal mental 
habits. It is an attribute that can be developed or im- 
proved by nearly every person who will consciously 
apply himself to it. The theories covering fluency de- 
velopment are simple: 

First, remember that it is quantity you are after. 
Second, don’t mix evaluating with your idea gathering. 
Get your ideas first—worry about whether they are 
good or not later on. 

Devices to aid fluency development are just as 
simple, but more plentiful. Here are a few of the more 
common ones. Don’t be surprised if you find that you 
already use one or more of these. Most executives 
use such techniques from time to time. The value of 
having them formalized lies in the confidence it gives 
you to know that these tools exist, that they have a 
purpose, that you can use them whenever you feel the 
need of them. 


Making notes. The use of notebooks, or “think books” 
or “idea traps,” as they are sometimes called, is almost 
universal. Nearly every businessman carries at least 
one pocket notebook or some substitute such as 3x5 
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index cards or scratch pads. Unfortunately, carrying 
it is often as far as he gets. Or, if used, it is merely a 
recording device for statistics such as names, addresses, 
or what to tell the serviceman about the car next time 
it goes in. 

Note-making can be a big help in idea producing if 
the right kinds of notes are made and the right uses 
made of them. The first useful kind of note to make is 
one that captures any stray idea. Write it down. You 
have probably had the experience of “going to sleep 
on a problem,” and waking in the middle of the night 
with a good idea. It was so obviously good that you 
knew you would remember it in the morning. But came 
the dawn and disappointment. The problem was still 
there, but the idea was gone. Idea men who really 
mean it keep pencils and pads all over the house and 
office to capture those stray ideas immediately, before 
they have a chance to get away. 

Record your observations of circumstances: plant 
operations .. . personnel conflicts . . . office procedures 
. .. production problems. Later, when you find your- 
self with even a few free minutes, you can use such 
at-the-moment notes as a base for giving the circum- 
stance some thinking time. 

Record your conclusions or opinions on problems 
you have been thinking about. Frequently, a person 
spends hours, even days, working on a problem. After 
reaching some good conclusion (an idea or decision) , 
and acting on it, he puts the problem out of his mind 
to work on the next one. Later, the first problem may 
recur in the same or a different form. The man may 
recall that he had thought that problem through once, 
but without a record of why he did what he did, 
chances are he will have to do it all again. . . or else 
take the risk that all conditions are still the same and 
the same action is still appropriate. 

The statistical note does, of course, have a place. 
You should certainly form the habit of noting any- 
thing that may have possibilities for future use to you, 
however remote those possibilities may seem at the 
moment. In this class of notes may be included clip- 
pings from newspapers, magazines, books, etc. Psycho- 
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HOW TO DEVELOP IDEAS continued 


logical tests have established that on information 
of average interest (i. e., neither slight nor vital), 
the rate of forgetting is 25 per cent within the first 24 
hours; 85 per cent within a week. In the face of this, 
pure memory-substitute notes do make sense. 

But along with your note-making system, you will 
have to develop a note-using system to which you 
transfer your spur-of-the-moment notations at the 
earliest opportunity. This can be as simple or as 
elaborate as the problems you are making notes on. 
Actual systems used by successful and creative execu- 
tives range from a simple cigar box (which never fills 
up because the owner constantly pulls out and uses his 
ideas) to an elaborately indexed and cross-indexed 
library of loose-leaf notebooks used by a leading physi- 
cist. (He does the filing and indexing himself—claims 
he gets the same pleasure and relaxation out of it that 
other men get out of arranging stamp catalogs. ) 

Whatever system you devise, remember that the 
objective is to enable you quickly to gather every- 
thing you have seen, read, heard, or experienced on a 
problem or problem area when you need it. Then, 
when you have the problem, be sure to use the notes. 
Frequently, the hardest part of solving a problem is 
just getting started on it. Your notes can provide a 
take-off or starting point to get you going. They will 
help stimulate your imagination as you begin the 
search for ideas. 


Pick your time to be creative. Every individual runs 
on a daily cycle. Each of us has a time during the day 
or night when he is most capable of creative or imagi- 
native thinking. Conversely, you probably also have 
a time when you are most capable of cold-blooded 
analytical thinking. Your personal cycle is some- 
thing you will have to analyze for yourself. Once you 
find it, however, set it aside and guard it zealously for 
ideating—use it for thinking about problems with a 
view to getting ideas. 

In the same vein, you may find that you create best 
in some special location. If so, try to use that location 
for creating. It is probably too much to hope that your 
day-to-day working schedule can be arranged to let 
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you use both your favorite time and your favorite 
place for idea collecting, but if you should be fortunate 
enough to be able to have it this way, by all means do 
so. You want to give yourself every break in going 
after ideas. 


Set a deadline. It is human nature to procrastinate 
ox problems. Yet prolific idea men find they are at 
their most creative in spurts—they get their best ideas 
when they really go all out to get them. Sometimes, 
of course, there is a real and practical deadline to 
supply the urge to push yourself mentally. But you 
can also simulate such pressure by setting a deadline 
for yourself. If you really want to get yourself emo- 
tionally involved in meeting that deadline, just tell 
someone else that you are going to come up with 10 
or 20 new ideas at such and such a time. This brings 
up another good individual spur: 


Give yourself a quota. Remember that the aim of 
developing fluency is to build up your capacity to 
generate quantities of ideas. So start shooting for 
quantity right away. Don’t set an impossible task for 
yourself, but if you can usually think up two or three 
ways something might be done, try setting a quota of 
at least five ways. When you can make five, up your 
quota to 10. When you get to 10, try 15 or 20. You 
shouldn’t have to keep this up long before you will 
notice that, when a problem presents itself, your mind 
will automatically begin to run through many different 
ways of handling it. 

You will probably find that the quality of your ideas 
is improving right along with the quantity. This gets 
back to the basic advantage of idea fluency: If you 
have a problem, and you have only one idea as to how 
to solve it, then good, bad, or indifferent, one idea is 
all you have. If it happens to fail, then you are right 
back with no ideas. If you have two,ideas, chances are 
one will be better than the other. If you have 20 or 50 
or 100 ideas, your biggest problem may then be to 
decide which is the best. 


Originality 


In the problem-solver this assumes many degrees. 
Ideas can range in value from the completely new 
abstract mathematical theory, down to a way to save 
10 cents a day in the mail room. In practical, every- 
day business problem-solving, complete newness, or 
pure originality, is usually not what is needed. In fact, 
it may not even be wanted. The originality required 
of the business executive is more likely to be that of 
finding new ways to vary existing conditions, or new 
ways to adapt existing ideas to new conditions, or a 
new modification of something that will fit in an ex- 
isting condition. The difference between a great busi- 
ness executive and an ordinary one is often his ability 
to produce these original variations to meet existing 
conditions. 

The creative attribute of originality can also be 
developed, or at least simulated, to the point where it 
meets the requirements of successful business opera- 
tion. The secret is in the systematic use of questions. 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of highly 
creative people is their overwhelming curiosity. These 
people are always asking themselves, and others: 
“Why is this made this way?” “Why do we follow 
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this procedure?” “Is this object really necessary?” 
“How can we improve the way we do this?” Charles 
Kettering calls it “systematically challenging the 
obvious.” 

The person who does not have this questioning 
ability will probably never be creative. But such a 
questioning approach to life, or to business operations, 
is largely a matter of habit. Therefore, it is something 
that can be learned. Almost every business organiza- 
tion or business executive makes use of checklists in 
one form or another. Usually, these are just to remind 
us not to make any mistakes in an accepted procedure. 
But another form of checklist can also be used to re- 
mind us not to forget to be original. This is made up 
of operational questions that challenge the obvious 
aspects of a problem. Using such checklists to spur 
ideas can be the basis for forming the questioning 
habit in an executive. 

Before going any further on this subject, it should 
be said that the executive should never forget that 
his questioning must be done in a positive frame of 
mind. Too many people use such questions as a way 
of establishing their presence in an organization. They 
never go after the answers—they just raise the ques- 
tions. The object of creative questioning is to uncover 
new possibilities for better ways of doing things. The 
person who asks a creative question does so with the 
intention of trying to find the answer himself. 

The best type of checklist is one you make up your- 
self to fit your own types of problems of a recurring 
nature. Using such a checklist takes a certain amount 
of initiative, however. Just a mechanical use of a 
checklist does not produce originality. The purpose 
of such questions is to provide challeriges to obvious 
ways of doing things. Therefore, the answers to these 
questions must be well thought out—even if the final 
answer is: “No; this is the best we can do right now.” 

Idea checklists can often be improvised, too. For 
instance, a sales manager looking for new customers 
might get real benefit out of just leafing through the 
yellow pages of a telephone directory with an open 
mind. An office manager, trying to develop a more 
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efficient utilization of office space, might get some 
ideas by paging through a trade publication devoted 
to hotel or kitchen planning. Since you are simply 
trying to find new or different ways of solving a par- 
ticular problem, you can never tell when or where you 
will find an idea you can borrow. The originality may 
consist of the fact that this has never been used in 
your particular field before—and if it will solve your 
problem, settle for that. 


Creative flexibility 


The quality of creative flexibility is largely that of 
being willing to consider a wide variety of approaches 
to a problem. This, in turn, is largely a matter of 
attitude. Rather than obstinately freezing onto one 
particular idea, or a single approach to a problem, 
the flexible person starts out by remembering that if 
one solution won’t work, he can always approach the 
problem from another angle. This is also called ‘“‘cre- 
ative expectancy’”—meaning, the creative person just 
plain expects to solve the problem, no matter how 
many failures temporarily delay the solution. 

You can’t go far on the subject of creative attitudes 
before running into the mental blocks that restrict or 
hamper creativity. Dr. James E. Gates, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, University of 
Georgia, has summed up these psychological quirks 
rather succinctly as “the way we feel about things... 
the way we see things . . . the way we think we ought 
to go about things.” 

One quick pencil-and-paper demonstration will 
probably suffice to show how common mental blocks 
can hamper you in a search for ideas. Let’s consider 
the way we see things: 

Here are two drawings of an object—the front view 
and a side view: 
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Now draw top view 
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Now, before you read any further, take your pencil 
and, in one minute, draw the top view of this object. 
You will find the top view, and also a cross sec- 
tion view, at the conclusion of this article. Chances 
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are, you have drawn the top as a square or rectangular 
shape. Or, if you suspected a trap, you may have 
taken a wild stab at some variation of a straight-sided 
figure. However, this particular object is a cylinder. 
The square on the front representation and the notch 
on the side view, show a small rectangular area milled 
off the side of the cylinder. Therefore, the top drawing 
should be a circle. 

Why did you try to make a square or straight-sided 
figure? Because you were probably hampered by a 
perceptual block. Because two dimensions of the ob- 
ject appeared to be square, your mind immediately 
short-circuited to make the third dimension square 
also. Now translate this simple demonstration into a 
business problem, where two or three known factors 
are given to you, and you can easily see why it is 
sometimes difficult to prevent yourself from being 
forced into an obvious assumption about a third factor 
that may completely mislead you as to the course of 
creative action you should take. 

Overcoming such mental blocks to creativity is, 
again, largely a matter of developing a healthy skep- 
ticism about the obvious. And the necessity to avoid 
being blocked makes a good case for having a syste- 
matic approach to solving problems. 

As in checklists, the chances are no one method for 
processing problems is going to serve every business- 
man’s needs. 

Again, the best method you can use will probably 
be one that you make up yourself to suit your own 
types of problems. Therefore, the following method 
should be considered only as an example of what you 
might consider developing. 


Define the problem. If it is large and complex, break 
it down. It is much easier to handle a series of small 
problems than one big problem that may be dismay- 
ing in its apparent complexity. Be sure that you your- 
self sufficiently understand the problem before you 
try to solve it. Try to state it in 10 words or less. Try 
to state it several different ways. Try to explain it to 
someone completely unfamiliar with it. Such devices 
can help clarify your own thinking. 
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Go after ideas 
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Sit on it 
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Get the facts. Study the conditions and relationships 
of the facts with a view as to how they will affect the 
value of any solutions you arrive at. You can’t know 
too much about the background of a real problem 
when you have the job of solving it, but resign your- 
self—no one ever has all the facts. Sometimes just a 
good, thorough study of facts will make the problem 
solution apparent. If so, you can then forget the rest 
of these steps. But if, after studying the background 
and conditions of your problem you still don’t see a 
solution, then... 


Go after ideas—but lots of ideas—all you and anyone 
you can get to help can think up. It is characteristic 
of any kind of problem susceptible to creative solu- 
tion that there are many feasible solutions. The only 
guarantee you have that you will eventually pick the 
best solution to a problem is by making sure that you 
have thought of every possible solution. This is where 
idea fluency pays off. It is in this stage of the problem- 
solving that you use the various spurs and idea-start- 
ing mechanisms already outlined. And remember, 
don’t at this stage let evaluation interfere with your 
idea collecting. 


Use incubation. If you have labored over a problem, 
and haven’t as yet found a satisfactory solution, you 
run the risk of frustration. The best thing to do then 
is to get away from the problem—let up on your mind. 
Your conscious mind is only a small part of the mental 
powers at your disposal. Back in the memory cells of 
your mind may be dozens of facts and associations 
that you have completely forgotten about, and so 
haven’t brought them into use on your particular 
problem. But they are still there in the subconscious. 
If you can just give them a chance, they may help 
you find the solution to your present problem. 
Incubation is commonly referred to as “sleeping on 
the problem.” In actual practice, however, it may be 
just a matter of breaking away from your desk to take 
a walk to the water cooler, or timing yourself so that 
you can knock off your concentration to go to lunch. 


Evaluate your ideas. No collection of ideas, by itself, 
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is worth anything until something is done with them. 
This means that plenty of cold-blooded judicial think- 
ing has to be exercised and some decisions made. If 
you follow the procedure of starting with a quantity of 
ideas, it is probably best to do the evaluating in two 
stages: first, screen the ideas roughly for “possibles,” 
“‘probables,” and outright “‘impossibles.”’ Then, tighten 
up your evaluation on the probables and possibles. 
There is also plenty of room for imagination in this 
decision-making phase. Often a seemingly impossible 
idea may be susceptible to a switch to make it usable. 
Asking creative questions about bad ideas can often 
develop new ideas or approaches that will be usable. 

A final word on evaluating: You must learn to be 
objective. Too often, a person with a problem will go 
through all the motions of being organized and me- 
thodical in orienting the problem, gathering his facts, 
collecting literally dozens of ideas, and then will throw 
all the previous work out the window by adopting the 
idea he favored in the first place simply because he 
couldn’t maintain his objectivity to the end. 

Everything mentioned so far has concerned itself 
with what the executive can do to promote his own 
creativity. But no executive operates in a vacuum. 
A good executive realizes that he must operate through 
other people. In trying to inspire other people to be 
more imaginative or more creative, there are a few 
factors you will have to cope with. Recognizing that 
these exist is really the key to overcoming them, be- 
cause an understanding of the situation will help you 
in planning your approach. 

Here are a few of the things that keep the average 
person from being creative: 


Natural resistance to change. People get in a rut. 
They like the ruts they are in because they know 
them so well. 


Laziness. Getting out of a rut requires effort. Creative 
thinking entails the hardest kind of mental effort. Un- 
less there is some great incentive, and money is often 
not enough, people prefer the status quo. Life is so 
much simpler that way. 


People prefer status quo 
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Lack of confidence. This comes from lack of experi- 
ence. The organized effort to promote more creativity 
is a relatively new force in our culture. You may as 
well assume that, up to now, no one has ever tried to 
encourage your workers to use their imaginations; no 
one has ever made them conscious of ideas, or what 
ideas are, or how to go about having them. You have 
the job of developing the confidence if you want the 
creativity. 

Fear of ridicule. This is ingrained in most people 
through having, at some time in the past, had their 
ideas laughed at or ignored. It is still common practice 
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today to criticize or laugh at unusual or different ideas 
before we have taken the time really to think about 
them and determine whether they are good or not. The 
executive who wants more ideas from his organization 
first has to create the atmosphere of encouragement 
and appreciation of creativity—the climate of safety 
—the freedom to fail. 

No executive can inspire creativity if his own at- 
titude toward it is skeptical. 

The creative atmosphere cannot be accomplished 
through a complete organization overnight—no matter 
how sold or willing the management. This is even more 
so in the case of a company that may not have been 
paying too much attention to workers and their ideas 
in the past. But one thing we do know: Creativity 
must come from the top. 

It could easily be that the road to success, fame, 
and fortune for an aspiring executive will be that he 
has used his own imagination to analyze, develop, and 
solve the problem of infusing his company with the 
necessity and the means of getting all-out, imaginative, 
creative thinking from everyone. —JOSEPH G. MASON 


REPRINTS of “How to Develop Ideas” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid, from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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Cuper Economy 
in Light 
Hauling 
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780 TRUCKSTER 


Here’s America’s lowest cost, most versatile 
vehicle for light hauling—-already slashing 
costs for thousands of industrial, commer- 
cial and governmental users. 
Powerful Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine 
delivers matchless performance and econ- 
omy; boosts rated capacity to 800 pound 
payload. 
Fiber glass cab and side curtains available 
as optional equipment, along with wide 
variety of body styles to meet your specific 
need. Electric starter also available. 
SOLD AND SERVICED NATIONALLY 
Replacement parts immediately available. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


Ask your dealer for FREE demonstration 
or write for new FREE booklet. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
923 No. 21st, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





FINEST TOWELS 
for less than $2.00 


per employee per year! 





A New Jersey corporation with 500 
employees using Mosinee white Turn- 
Towls found that the cost of towel 
service in 1956 was $1.94 per employee. 

Cost of previous service with other 
towels was $2.52 per employee per year. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
A subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

1102 West Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 

Please send me the free Turn-Towl Kit with 
complete information on Turn-Tow!l Service. 
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LOCAL 
DEMANDS PERIL U.S. 
BUDGET CUTS 


Congressional investigation reveals what 
may happen when U.S. tries to turn some 
of its costly aid programs back to the states 


GROWING DISSENSION between 
state and local government officials 
is threatening to wreck President 
Eisenhower’s proposal to free the 
federal government of some of its 
costly aid programs. 

Although the President has warned 
that it will be necessary to trim ex- 
penditures for some civilian pro- 
grams in the year ahead, you can 
expect mounting pressure on Con- 
gress to expand federal aid programs 
rather than eliminate or curtail them. 

Evidence of this is showing up in 
public hearings by the House Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee. Seeking to determine senti- 
ment for returning responsibility for 
certain federal programs back to 
state and local levels, the subcom- 
mittee has held hearings in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, New Orleans 
and Miami, as well as Washington. 

The group, headed by Rep. L. H. 
Fountain of North Carolina, has 
learned: 


> Local officials, by and large, ex- 
press a greater fear of state inter- 
ference in local affairs than of fed- 
eral intervention or domination. 


> Many would prefer to by-pass 
their state governments and deal di- 
rectly with Washington on more 
matters. 


> Few officials express any real hope 
that, even if Uncle Sam does re- 
linquish certain tax sources, suffi- 
cient revenue can be raised locally 


to finance the operations by local 
government. 


> Most officials of both state and 
local governments will demand more 

rather than less—money from 
Washington. 


> Although no completely new cate- 
gories of federal assistance have been 
proposed, many officials would like 
to see existing programs expanded, 
some into new areas not included 
in existing programs. 

Among the expansions of federal 
programs urged before the committee 
are these: 

Federal aid to local libraries. 

Uncle Sam already has a rural li- 
brary program. In 1958 it will cost 
taxpayers an estimated $3 million, 
an increase from about $2 million in 
fiscal 1957. The committee has been 
told that the program should be en- 
larged to include local libraries in 
metropolitan areas. 


Federal grants for aiding children 
in foster homes. 

Child welfare services will involve 
a federal expenditure of about $10 
million in fiscal ’58, according to 
Budget Bureau estimates. The figure 
was about $8.4 million in 1957. No 
money, however, is included for aid- 
ing children in foster homes. The 
committee has been urged to expand 
the program. 


Larger expenditures for slum 
clearance and urban renewal. 

The Budget Bureau estimates an 
expenditure of $50.5 million this 
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year, up from $40 million in fiscal 
1957. 

Expansion of the waste treatment 
facilities program. 

A total of $62 million is planned 
for 1958, up from $7 million in 1957. 


Greater responsibility for civil de- 
fense. 

In this category of aid to other 
units of government, Washington 
plans an expenditure of $16 million 
in 1958 compared to $13 million in 
1957. 

Other categories for which you can 
expect state and local officials to de- 
mand larger sums include public as- 
sistance, aid for mental health, prob- 
lems of the aging, general health and 
aid to retarded children. 

All together, the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams involve a federal expenditure 
of about $5.3 billion this year. The 
figure was approximately $4.3 bil- 
lion in 1957. 

As explained by city officials tes- 
tifying before the committee, the ea- 
gerness to surrender more commu- 
nity responsibility, in exchange for 
dollars from Washington, results 
partially from mounting friction be- 
tween urban officials and the officials 
of the rurally dominated state gov- 
ernments.” 

Here is the view of Mayor Thomas 
L. Lemon of Bloomington, Ind.: 

“Urban areas have been more for- 
gotten and neglected by state govern- 
ments than they have by the federal 
government.” 

Mayor Ben West of Nashville, 
Tenn., says: 

“In Tennessee, the city inhabitant 
is being systematically disenfran- 
chised. His vote is being taken away 
from him and given to the cattle in 
the cow pastures of our rural areas. 
Pigs in some of our rural counties 
have more direct representation in 
the General Assembly . . . than hu- 
man beings in the cities.” 

In his view federal programs, for 
the most part, were started when the 
states would not or could not assume 
the responsibility. 

Mayor Paul F. Mitchum of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., explains: 

“Our legislature has absolutely re- 
fused to reapportion representatives 
in the state legislature. As a result, 
we have urban communities of more 
than 35,000 population with one rep- 
resentative. Agricultural districts of 
1,500 to 2,000 also have one. Our 
state legislature is not always willing 
to find solutions to urban needs.” 

Mayor David L. Lawrence of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., said: 

“Reliable forecasts tell us that, 
within the next 50 years, the national 
population will increase by 130 mil- 
lion people. Of this number, it is ex- 





bolts 
customer 
owns it 
now... 


When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable. . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 41, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 





ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 


(continued on page 86) 
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National defense must come ahead of all else. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States pledges its support to the strongest possible national security program. 


The National Chamber will support to the full whatever program of action the 
present re-examination of America’s defense shows is needed. 


In all fields of military and related spending, the Chamber will support whatever 
increases are justified to Congress. 


The Chamber will increase its efforts to bring about a more unified military estab- 
: lishment—and to make more effective use of the vast fiscal and manpower resources 
that are allocated to America’s defense at home and abroad. 


To eliminate waste, the Chamber believes it is imperative that all non-essential 
federal programs be identified and terminated. It is equally important that less 
essential federal activities be curtailed. 


The present situation calls for business leadership in the local communities to find on- 
the-spot solutions to local problems instead of looking to Washington for federal aid. 


Finally, a strong national defense requires the earliest practical enactment of tax 
reductions and tax reforms that are needed to assure continued economic growth— 
the well-spring of national security. 





As a businessman, you have a part to play in this important work. For information 
about membership in the National Chamber, write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES + WASHINCTON 6, D.C. 
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pected that all but 10 million will 
settle in and around our metropoli- 
tan areas.” 
In his opinion no city or state will 
“have the resources to cope with 
these needs alone, any more than we 
can meet our limited but still far 
reaching problems of today.” 
At the state level, testimony also 
indicates that officials will seek ex- 
pansion of existing programs. Gov. 
: Fester Furcolo of Massachusetts, 
i says that relations between the fed- 
eral government and the individual 
states are likely to grow more rather 
than less complex in the future. 
| The governor says the state has 38 
departments or agencies with activi- 
ties related to the federal govern- 
ment; 25 state agencies get federal 
funds, “some receiving grants under 
several different programs.” Ten de- 
partments, the governor says, have 
not received all possible federal aid 
since 1952—“for a variety of rea- 
sons.” Eleven state agencies felt that 
there were other federal programs 
in which the state should participate. 
A total of 48 agencies in the state do 
not receive “information relative to 
federal grants from any source.” 
That, says the governor, indicates 


















































































































































clearly the need for a special unit of 
state government to keep all depart- 
ments informed. The legislature has 
turned down such a special coordi- 
nation unit but Governor Furcolo 
plans to resubmit it. 

As to shifting federal programs 
back to states, the governor says: 

“A sudden shift from federal to 
state responsibility in certain pro- 
grams of government could well re- 
sult in great confusion and possibly 
great inequities.” 

Gov. Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode 
Island blames the growth of federal 
grants on state inability to finance 
needed programs. 

In considering proposals to turn 
over programs to the states, Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York told 
the committee: 

“Tt is essential to focus attention 
on the fact that legislatures are work- 
ing under severe fiscal and political 
pressures, and may be unable or un- 
willing to enact the necessary legis- 
lation to put the programs into effect 
at the state level or to raise the rev- 
enue necessary to operate them even 
if the Congress repealed certain 
taxes. Thus the result might be ter- 
mination of the program itself rather 
than the intended transfer.” 

Solutions for pressing state prob- 
lems, says, Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., 
of Missouri, are difficult to come by. 








“But there is one solution,” he 
says, “that oftentimes has the ap- 
pearance of being less difficult than 
others. 

“That is obtaining federal aid. 

“As a governmental administrator, 
when I obtain federal aid I am re- 
lieved of having to go to my consti- 
tuents and ask them to bear further 
tax burdens. 

“The federal money becomes 
available for the needed services and, 
because federal appropriations are 
so huge, our particular service is not 
identifiable with any particular ap- 
propriation or tax increase.” 

The tremendous increase in feder- 
al expenditures—from $4.7 billion in 
1932 to $72 billion in 1958—has re- 
sulted, Governor Blair says, “in the 
federal use and virtual pre-emption 
of nearly all possible sources of rev- 
enue, thus complicating the financial 
problems of state and local govern- 
ments. 

““Many revenue sources are largely 
shut off by the federal government’s 
heavy reliance upon them. 

“Yet, if federal costs are increased 
still further by state and local gov- 
ernments shifting burdens to.the fed- 
eral level, then the day when federal 
taxes can be reduced and more tax 
sources made available to other gov- 
ernments becomes ever more dis- 
tant.” END 

















GOODYEAR'S NEW CHEMIGUM PLANT 
EQUIPPED WITH FRICK REFRIGERATION 


This versatile plant, just completed at Akron, makes many types of rubber, latices and 
plastics. The big reactors, each holding 3000 gallons, are lined with glass; each is cooled 
with seven banks of glass-coated ammonia coils of the patented Frick direct-expansion design. 


These coils, with their control system, enjoy a world-wide preference for use in chemical 
reactors. 






















Four Frick compressors of 12 in. bore 

ss og and 12 in. stroke, together with a 5 by 
; = 5 machine, carry the refrigerating load 
= under automatic and semi-automatic 
controls, 


When you want the most durable 
and efficient refrigerating equipment, 
whether for air conditioning, process 
work, ice making, quick freezing or 
' other cooling service, specify "Frick". 

Literature and estimates on request. 


eeeeeeete Vt Ee FILS 3 1682 






Frick ammonia compressors at Good- 
year’s new plant in Akron, Ohio. 
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the modern motor carrier for flexible routing, 
dependable on-time shipping .. . TL or LTL. 
Nothing like the big terminal facilities 


of Eastern Express, Inc... . the record of 
leadership and integrity of service. 









Nothing like Eastern Express, Inc. for moving 
your product—swiftly—safely—and 
at the lowest cost per mile. 


gf EXPRESS, INC. pS 


General Offices: 128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, In 


the motor carrier with more Go-How 







Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard: Baltimore ¢ Bethlehem 
Bridgeport ¢ Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland » Columbus 
Dayton © Evansville e Fort Wayne e Harrisburg ¢ Indianapolis 
Jersey City « Metuchen © Philadelphia e Pittsburgh © St. Louise Trenton e Zanesville 


















How corporate tax exemption 
would boost your profits 


If your net profit 
after U. S. Corporate 
Income Tax is: 


Your net profit 
in Puerto Rico 
would be: 


How freedom from every kind of 
income tax boosts your net profit 
in Puerto Rico 


How dividend tax exemption* 
would boost your income 


If your income after 
U. S. Individual 


Income Tax is: 


Your net income in 
Puerto Rico 
would be: 








$ 29.500 
93,900 
245,500 
485,500 


$ 50,000 
100,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 





$ 7.775 
15,877 
25,214 
91,223 


$ 10,000 
25,000 
50,000 

200,000 


*Dividends are tax-free only if paid te residents of Puerto Rico by a tax-exempt corporation. 
Examples are based on Federal rates (Jan. 1, 1956) for single persons. 


Why the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico can 
offer 100% tax freedom to all eligible plants 








4 more ways you can 
profit from a new plant 
in Puerto Rico 


1. Property tax exemption. 
Granted to all eligible plants for 
a minimum period of five years— 
and a maximum of fen. 


2. Excise tax exemption. This is 
a permanent exemption on all raw 
materials, machinery and equip- 
ment essential to the manufactur- 
ing process. 

3. Abundant labor. Puerto Rico 
has a labor force of 650,000 
workers. Thirteen per cent of these 
are still unemployed. 


4. No red tape or tariffs. Puerto 
Rico is an integral part of the U.S. 
economic and judicial systems. 
You can move money, people and 
goods to and from the U.S. with- 
out red tape or tariffs. 








| epee at the impressive figures in the 
table above. You may well wonder 





how they come about. Here are the facts: 


Puerto Rico is a self-governing Com- 
monwealth within the American Union. 
This means that Federal taxes do not 


apply in Puerto Rico—and that the 
Commonwealth Government is em- 
powered to assess its own income taxes 
according to its own needs. 


Puerto Rico’s most pressing need is to 
attract more industry to absorb its under- 
employed labor force. That is why the 
Commonwealth offers all genuinely new 
plants a ten-year exemption from every 
kind of income tax. 


But make no mistake. Puerto Rico 
does not grant exemption to plants that 
run away from the United States. 


Do you qualify? 


To find out if your company can qualify 
for 100% tax exemption in Puerto Rico, 


In New York—MU 8-2960 
In Chicago—AN 3-4887 

In Los Angeles—WE 1-1225 
In Miami—FR 9-9574 


FREE TO MANUFACTURERS 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Dept. NB-81 Economic Development 


Admin., 579 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


URGENT. Please rush me your new 
booklet “Facts for the Manufacturer” 


by return mail. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 








Product 








clip coupon for free booklet or call our 
nearest office. 


fr" NEW 75-PAGE BOOKLET =~“ 
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WHATEVER 
YOU DO 









































Whatever your need in an adding machine, 
you'll find Burroughs makes one with just 
the right features, functions and price for 
you. Most complete line in the business, 
featuring 3 basic styles: full-keyboard 
Director, economy-buy Thriftline, compact 
Ten Key. Which for you? Call our nearby 
branch or dealer for a demonstration. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 






““BURROUGHS"'—REG. TM. 
SE BERBERS - = 













Executive 
Trends 


Reliability: management challenge in ’58 

Turning the corner into a new year, business and industrial leaders 
are becoming increasingly concerned over the reliability of their 
products and services. Stiffer competition, a more complex technol- 
ogy, the need for simpler servicing and greater safety—these and 
other factors are making reliability a decisive factor for many com- 
panies. One industrialist says a general public revolt is underway 
against a high breakdown rate in durable hard goods. This same 
executive warns that manufacturers of military hardware—notably 
missiles—simply cannot afford not to improve their product relia- 
bility. The national security depends on their efforts. 

PQuality control is the name that manufacturers apply to the function of 
seeing to it that their goods will stand up under the conditions of operation. 
You'll hear more talk of quality control in coming months. In addition, 


there will be stepped-up spending for control programs, greater demand for 
reliability data from materials and parts suppliers. 


Quality control for personnel? 

Increased personnel efficiency is equally as urgent as product qual- 
ity control. A recent NATION’s BUSINESS survey revealed that 
many firms regard the finding, training and evaluation of their 
employes—particularly at the first-line supervisory level—as their 
biggest management problem. Aware of this, industry is seeking 
improved techniques for finding the right man, fitting him to the 
job, and making sure he matches the needs of his job as time passes. 
One executive, Devereux C. Josephs, board chairman of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, says new products, methods and 
tools are changing skill requirements so rapidly that it is useless to 
try to prepare personnel for unknown skills or to expect the schools 
to do so. 

>What Mr. Josephs suggests is that industry and business recruit employes 
with general competence and then teach them the specifics they have to 
know as new needs arise. A study now in progress, he says, shows that there 


are as many people enrolled in education and training programs in industry 
as are now enrolled in all U.S. colleges and universities. 


How one company controls personnel quality 
Spiegel, Inc., mail order house, reports good results from its clerical 
quality control program. Criteria for determining the individual 
standards (more than half of the company’s employes are clerks) 
are the relative importance of accuracy on a given job and the op- 
portunity for error. All jobs were analyzed and placed in 12 quality 
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ranges. Spiegel says the controls for each job are well established 
when the employe knows in quantitative terms the nature of the 
errors she is making, her current quality ranking and her trend over 
the recent past, her performance in relation to the expectations of her 
supervisor as indicated by set standards, and the manner in which 
this performance affects her pay and job advancement chances. 


The work of new employes at Spiegel is checked until it indicates that they 
can meet accepted standards. Random checks are made of other work. When 
errors are found, they are discussed diplomatically with the employe. In 
addition, weekly summaries of individual quality records are given to each 
clerk, with comparison of the percentages against established standards. 
Lists naming best performers are issued regularly. These and production 
bonuses give credit where it is due and stir other workers to better effort. 


Change can bring this problem 

The recent experience of an eastern manufacturing company dem- 
onstrates the difficulties management can encounter when it uses 
increased mechanization to achieve greater productivity and re- 
duced costs. The company obtained electronic equipment for its 
payroll department, a centralized office servicing all of the com- 
pany’s decentralized divisions. The equipment made possible faster, 
less costly and more efficient payroll procedures. Nevertheless, 
managers running the payroll department objected to the equip- 
ment’s introduction and were generally dilatory in adjusting to it. 
Investigation showed that the managers had suffered a status shock. 
Where they formerly had a corps of people under their supervision 
they now have a reduced number of people .. . and a machine. 


The problem was overcome through a program explaining the equipment’s 
contribution to the company’s cost position, the opportunities it presented 
for upgrading of personnel, and its many time-saving features. Slowly, the 
payroll department people came around. The company concedes that it 
could have headed off the problem if in the first place it had done a better 
job of building acceptance for this change. 


“Step outside and we’ll settle this .. .”’ 

Three executives recently played a business decision game in which 
their mythical company was pitted against several other compa- 
nies. The play compressed many operating quarters of business 
into a few hours. The three partners—men who had never met 
before—were, in real life, a sales executive, a financial officer and a 
retired army general recently named to head a large company. The 
salesman, with his patural aggressiveness, dominated the early de- 
cision making. The financial officer handled most of the figuring, 
and the general went along for the ride. After a few plays the 
salesman and the financial man were at each other’s throats. The 
team had been faring poorly, and the financial man blamed the 
salesman’s influence in the decision making. Finally the explosion 
came. The financial man invited the salesman outside. Only the 
general’s intervention saved the situation. 


»This story—a true one—points up what can happen when men from different 
backgrounds are mixed on a management team. In this case, the financial 
officer and the salesman were seeing problems only from their narrow per- 
spectives, failing to be permissive of each other’s ideas. Authorities who 
have analyzed the incident say it points up the need for management to 
build specialists into generalists to achieve smooth-working direction of 
business effort. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
continued from page 43 


“Managers will probably insist on 
more marketing facts than ever,” 
adds Mr. Smith. “And there may 
have to be some belt-tightening here 
and there.” 


Time of opportunities 


For business and industry gener- 
ally, however, 1958 can be a time 
of opportunity. Decisions made and 
actions taken now can better pre- 
pare your business for its role in 
the future. 

First of all, the consensus is that 
business in 1958 will engage in no 
lifeboat operation. It won’t make 
major cutbacks or ditch an essential 
activity. “You could kick the whole 
industrial engineering department 
out,” said one manager, “but you 
would just have to reestablish it 
again. This clearly would be fool- 
ish economy.” 

Second, for many businesses, 1958 
can be a time for self-analysis to 
search out opportunities for im- 
provement. 

One of these opportunities might 
lie in better discipline and perform- 
ance. “It’s a good time to tighten 
up on performance requirements,” 
suggests Mr. Paget. Others agree 
that more rigid requirements for 
business, rising unemployment, the 
reluctance to refill openings could 
create a more disciplined atmos- 
phere. “Some companies will prune 
the tree and cut out the dead wood,” 
predicts one manager. In other cases, 
wage incentives can increase produc- 
tivity greatly. 

Motivation through job enlarge- 
ment, shifting duties so people have 
more responsibilities, can better 
meet their goals and have more con- 
trol over their work and objectives, 
also can add to increased efficiency 
and productivity, suggests Philip 
Shay, executive secretary of the 
Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers, Inc. 

Slow business volume also pre- 
sents the opportunity to retire old 
capacity and switch to new equip- 
ment. “Many companies will spend 
more to save more by automating 
and putting in more time and labor- 
saving devices,” predicts one man- 
ager. Newer equipment should make 
you more efficient and better able to 
compete in the future. 

New product development is an- 
other opportunity area. For many 
companies, a new or improved prod- 
uct will be the difference between 
keeping ahead of their competitors 
or falling dangerously behind. “New 
products will be introduced, and 
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most companies will push products 
with the most profit return,” one 
economist said. “Some companies 
will try special deals and premiums 
to get more sales volume, but they’ll 
probably find this added expense 
will cut down on the profit return.” 
“There is rather formidable evi- 
dence,” another economist says, 
“that some of the current buyer re- 
sistance—especially in the house- 
hold hard goods field—is the result 
of too little change in product type 
or quality.”” He adds that if a family 
has an appliance that is several 
years old it might not replace it 
with a new one unless the new model 
offers substantial improvements and 
the family feels it can take on more 
installment buying. New and im- 
proved products are the only way 
to tempt the buyers, he says; witness 
the rising sales of washing machine- 
dryer combinations and portable 
television sets, for example. 
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If you are a multiproduct opera- 
tor, the time may also be ripe to 
weed out the unprofitable or low- 
profits items and achieve a general 
strengthening of your position. 

The opportunity exists to build 
closer cooperation among various 
departments to promote quicker and 
better decisions. ‘““Now’s the time to 
develop a cohesive team spirit,” ad- 
vises G. W. Howard Ahl, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
In particular, he says, the purchas- 
ing executive or agent should be in 
on major planning because of his 
knowledge of materials and because 
he knows where savings can be 
made. He suggests that possible 
savings might be made in these ways: 

Inventories could be lowered, a 
substitute material might be used 
in a product or the product could 
be changed in some other way. A 
part might be made instead of 
bought or vice versa. A component 





might be cast instead of machined. 
Standardization, where possible, per- 
mits savings through quantity pur- 
chasing and reduced inventories. 
Working more closely with sup- 
pliers, developing local suppliers, 
reviewing the size and schedule of 
purchases and making full use of 
materials demand forecasts offer 
possible savings too. 

The opportunity to reduce dis- 
tribution costs is possible through 
an analysis of your marketing setup. 
Revising the dealer setup, changing 
modes of transportation, using sim- 
plified billing forms, revamping sales 
territories, restricting travel and 
entertainment expenses, better inte- 
gration of advertising media with 
personal selling, changing packaging 
material, relocating warehouses are, 
of course, all possible areas for 
savings. 

“There’s a lot of slippage in the 
use of computers, too,” says Donald 
G. Malcolm of Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, management consultants. Ex- 
pensive computers and other office 
equipment are not being utilized to 
their full extent or for long enough 
periods to make them pay in some 
cases, he adds. Time and effort 
often can be saved after a critical 
look at report-writing activities. 

In this self-inspection and review 
of possible cost-saving areas, it makes 
sense to attack those activities which 
cannot clearly be identified as con- 
tributing directly to profits. How- 
ever, consultants and economists 
warn, great care must be taken to 
make sure an operation isn’t elimi- 
nated or curtailed which can actual- 
ly help you cope with a fast-changing 
economy. 

For example, some company 
might order a slash in expenditures 
for training when increased train- 
ing might be wiser if the training 
is directed toward improving the 
salesmen’s knowledge of your prod- 
ucts, increasing the ability of sales- 
men to train others, familiarizing 
production workers with work sim- 
plification techniques, the use of 
new time-saving machines or waste- 
saving practices. Training also can 
be a strong incentive to productivity 
in a trainee who sees it as a form 
of recognition and reward from the 
company. 

Another example might be re- 
search. A blanket cut in research 
might delay the introduction of » 
new competitive product. Or t 
might handicap your sales efforts. 
Increased market research spending, 
for instance, could give you better 
forecasts and customer prospect lists 
for future sales, more knowledge of 
consumer motivation, a new mer- 
chandising technique, an improved 
promotion idea. END 
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SATELLITES 
continued from page 37 


ours. The present annual rate of in- 
crease in total output is higher in the 
ussR, to be sure. This means that 
they are gaining on us at present. 
Beyond that, we do not have much 
of a basis for projecting into the fu- 
ture. 

We know, for example, that their 
rate of growth is slowing down, 
roughly from 11 per cent to seven 
per cent a year. But we do not know 
if the rate of growth will continue 
to fall or will stabilize. We do know, 
however, that there is a drive for 
selected expansion. 

In steel, for example, they are now 
producing at 50 per cent of our level. 
But in passenger cars, they are only 
producing 100,000 a year, or one six- 
tieth of our level. The closer the com- 
modity is to the making of military 
end products the closer their level of 
output will approach ours. Take ma- 
chine tools. Here, their level is al- 
ready 80 per cent of ours. 


What has achievement in the field 
of missiles and satellites cost the 
Russians? 

From a strictly economic view, 
there is little doubt that develop- 
ments like satellites and missiles are 
luxuries which the USSR can achieve 
only at the expense of daily ne- 
cessities. To see this, we don’t have 
to go very far. We can take Khru- 
shchev’s speech of last Nov. 7. He 
made it clear which came first. In 
addressing himself to the question 
on everybody’s mind—that is, when 
can they expect a decent supply of 
daily necessities—he said: 

“At present, in heavy industry, in 
machine building, in the develop- 
ment of science and technology, we 
have reached such a level that, with- 
out detriment to the interest of con- 
solidating the defense of the country, 
without detriment to the futher 
development of heavy industry and 
machine building, we can develop 
light industry at a considerably high- 
er speed—in particular we can pro- 
duce more footwear and textiles for 
the population so as to meet sufli- 
ciently the needs of the population 
in these types of goods within the 
next five to seven years.” 

He also promised more production 
of other basic consumer goods, better 
quality of such goods, and more 
housing. If they will wait 12 more 
years, he told the Soviet people, the 
housing shortage will be licked. 

For the present, however, ade- 
quate housing is just too expensive 
for the keepers of the Soviet purse. 
A kitchen for every family would 
cut into their freedom to make a 
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powerful showing in the field of 
weapons. And where does it pay off? 
From the rulers’ viewpoint, provid- 
ing adequate housing for your own 
nation does not necessarily improve 
your position for frightening other 
nations. 


Is there evidence that fissures are 
developing in the substructure of 
the Soviet system? 


The gray mass of the Soviet social 
landscape is beginning to break up. 
The frozen unity which held the var- 
ious social elements together during 
the long lean years of enforced aus- 
terity is slowly becoming dissolved. 

Separate social groupings are be- 
ginning to appear, based on their dif- 
ferent economic status. 

As the government begins to turn 
out small annual supplies of luxury 
products, these obviously go to those 
who can command them, either 
through their purchasing power or 
through influence. The drive for 
more creature comforts is on. And 
all the thundering of Pravda against 
“the personal orientation toward 
life’ cannot dissuade those in the 
Soviet Union who have the where- 
withal from following their instincts 
for acquisition, to acquire the goods 
needed for a comfortable life. 

Does this situation promise trouble 
for the Kremlin bosses? 


Definitely. In this emergence of 
social groupings, the industrial work- 
er is slowly finding that his plate is 
at the bottom of the ladder. Once 
more, we are beginning to hear pub- 
lic complaints by the poorer dressed 
people in Soviet cities to the effect 
that “‘we are only workers.” They do 
not know what the inside of the fan- 
cier hotels or restaurants looks like. 
Their wages are rigidly controlled 
by government bureaus, and new 
controls are now being added to the 
old ones. All wages, and especially 
bonuses, are now under new official 
scrutiny. The result of this review 
has already been announced in ad- 
vance: It will result in better order 
and more discipline in the sphere 
of wages. 

The prices the Soviet worker pays 
for goods are also fixed and easily 
manipulated by the government. 
When he gets paid, half of his rubles 
are already earmarked for taxes. The 
tax bite, collected by the government 
through its own retail stores, is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the price 
of every article bought by the con- 
sumer. It is formally called a ‘“‘tax on 
turnover,” and can be changed by 
the government at will. When the 
Soviet citizen, for example, buys a 
movie ticket he pays four rubles, of 
which two are directly skimmed off 
into the government budget. 

All this does not prevent the Soviet 
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SATELLITES 


continued 


government, of course, from pro- 
nouncing daily, through all its out- 
lets, that the worker is the sole and 
true master of the nation’s destiny. 
Whether he will remain content in- 
definitely with the glaring contra- 
diction between the elaborate fiction 
built up around his mystic role and 
his rather lowly status in regard to 
tangible rewards remains to be seen. 


A member of the Soviet Embassy 
staff in Washington said recently 
that inequities in pay and privi- 
leges had been erased in the past 
year or so. What comment do you 
wish to make on that? 


This sounds like a well memorized 
page out of the official mythology. I 
doubt whether it is intended to be 
taken as factual reporting. What is 
more, it covers so much ground so 
sweepingly that I would not know 
where to begin to evaluate such a 
statement. Let’s think of it, chari- 
tably, as an entry in somebody’s ap- 
plication for a better-paying job. 


An aim of communism is to elimi- 
nate loafing by workers, black 
marketeering—all forms of crime 
and antisocial activity. What prog- 
ress are the Russians making here? 


The problem of loafing is much 
in the forefront on the pages of the 
Soviet press and on the radio. The 
government, in fact, is preparing leg- 
islation against it and organizing dis- 
cussion campaigns to approve this 
legislation. It is certainly a symptom 
of some serious social malady in the 
Soviet Union. As discussed in the 
press, the recent increase in loafing 
looks like a by-product of the in- 
flation brought about by heavy gov- 
ernment expenditures on high-cost 
weapons. 

Goods available for sale are so 
short, relative to money in the pock- 
ets of buyers, that many chronically 
scarce items can be bought and re- 
sold at a heavy profit. It pays some 
people, with influence in the state 
stores, to drop their regular jobs and 
earn a good income by supplying the 
needs of potential buyers who have 
money. 

The penalties for speculation are 
heavy, but the risk is apparently 
worth taking. It is these middlemen 
who are the target of the current 
government campaign against “loaf- 
ers, speculators and parasites.” 


Do any signs point to easier re- 
lations with the USSR? 


Soviet strategists are never more 
dangerous than when they regard 
the military odds to be strongly in 
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their favor. Beyond the immediate 
present, however, the outlook is 
much more hopeful. 

We need to bear in mind that the 
Soviet regime represents a threat 
to many nations because it is es- 
sentially an uncontrolled force, free 
of the restraint of its own public 
opinion. 

It is in the area of repressing the 
will of its own people, it seems to 
me, that we can expect some im- 
provement, some evolution in the di- 
rection of easing the unlimited am- 
bitions and, hence, the threat of the 
Soviet regime. 





Mr. Leon Herman 


If they take the present climate in 
Eastern Europe as an omen, it is 
quite clear that if the Soviet-type 
regime is to attain any measure of 
stability it must reduce the pressure 
on its own population. More than 
that, it must eventually work out 
some machinery for consulting with 
the people in whose name it governs. 

If, in time, the Russian people are 
admitted to share in making vital 
decisions, the danger to the outside 
world will certainly diminish. 


What is the present status of and 
outlook for Soviet trade with the 
United States? 


Our trade with the Soviet Union 
is now on the upgrade, chiefly as a 
result of increased Soviet purchases. 

Before 1956, they tended to ignore 
this market completely as a source 
of supply. Now their purchases are 
running at the rate of some $4 mil- 
lion a year, still a rather negligible 
amount. They are buying chiefly 
raw materials (tallow, hides, skins, 
seeds). But they are beginning to 
buy some machinery, chiefly for con- 
sumer industries. This is an area in 
which there is considerable room for 
expansion. What they earn here 
comes to about $20 million a year, 
so that they could certainly buy up 
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to that amount. As for earning more 
dollars, the Russians claim that they 
are handicapped in this regard by 
the higher duties levied on their 
goods arriving in this country. This 
differential rate in duty is a provi- 
sion included in a law passed by 
Congress shortly after the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 

Seventy-six per cent of Russia’s 
foreign trade resources are, of course, 
committed within her own orbit. Out- 
side, the Soviet Union tends to gravi- 
tate chiefly toward the markets of 
the western, industrialized nations. 
That’s where her real commercial op- 
portunities lie, in regard to exports 
as well as imports. At this stage, the 
underdeveloped countries still ac- 
count for only six per cent of total 
Soviet foreign trade. 

But it is the underdeveloped na- 
tions that seem recently to have en- 
gaged the interest of the Soviet 
rulers. In these areas, the activities 
of Soviet trading organizations have 
been expanding dramatically, as part 
of the present leadership’s campaign 
of pressure against the West. A spe- 
cial, powerful state committee, on 
the cabinet level, has been estab- 
lished to direct these operations. The 
approach is dual, by way of economic 
aid and through expanded trade. 

What is most striking about this 
approach is the degree of concentra- 
tion, which has strong political over- 
tones. Six countries account for the 
bulk of the Soviet effort on this front. 

India, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Burma, 
Iceland, and Afghanistan account for 
70 per cent of all of Russia’s trade 
with countries generally classified as 
underdeveloped. If the climate in 
Yugoslavia seems to be warming up 
toward the ussr, for example, it 
may have something to do with the 
fact that some $370 million of the 
recent total Soviet foreign credits of 
roughly $1 billion have been com- 
mitted to support economic develop- 
ment in that country. 


Is education in the USSR superior 
to education available to young 
people here? 


I am not qualified to answer the 
question as to comparative quality. 

But I can tell you of some facts 
about Soviet education that are not 
being examined in some of the cur- 
rent excited talk about how fast they 
are turning out technical people. 

These facts relate to the tensions 
which an educational system like 
that of Soviet Russia creates. 

For example, all reports show that 
in the Soviet educational system the 
discipline is rigid, the hours of work 
are long, and the emphasis is on the 
practical subjects—the physical sci- 
ences and math. 

We know that the successful prod- 




















ucts of this school system give the 
regime the large numbers of techni- 
cians it needs for expansion. But we 
also know that there are many cas- 
ualties. The highly demanding cur- 
riculum fails to carry along with it a 
good part of the student body. Some 
serious observers of the Soviet scene 
suggest that the washed-out middle 
school students serve as a source of 
disaffection, swell the numbers of 
juvenile delinquents who are reluc- 
tant to join the labor force on the 
low level to which their record in 
education has condemned them. 


Will the steady growth in numbers 
of highly educated persons in itself 
cause any problem for the com- 
munist rulers? 


The problems are there. The So- 
viet system, as we know it, is based 
on a monopoly of initiative. The mi- 
nority in power has always been so 
distrustful of the entire population 
that it was willing to pay any price 
to concentrate all powers of decision- 
making at the center. 

There were only two levels. At the 
top was the all-wise party. Below it 
was the mass of untrustworthy, sub- 
merged survivors of the capitalist 
age of darkness. The criterion of a 
good decision was its political direc- 
tion. If it did not accomplish any- 
thing else, it at least weakened the 
opposition to the regime. 

This simple world has now been 
left behind. There are far too many 
areas now in which the working spe- 
cialists know far more than the party 
hack who is charged with supervising 
them. Some of these technicians, es- 
pecially in the field of economic 
management, in science, and in the 
army, are strongly conscious of their 
worth and their positive contribution 
to the power position of the USSR. 

By contrast, they are aware of the 
sterile role, as compared with the 
arrogant pretensions, of the Com- 
munist Party. What’s more, their 
power and their group conscious- 
ness is growing. 

The party apparatus, on the other 
hand, seems to have gutlived its use- 
fulness. The domination of real 
power by imaginary power cannot 
continue indefinitely. Zhukov was a 
symbol of the challenge to the myth 
of party monopoly rule over Soviet 
society. He failed. Other challengers 
will rise after him as part of a natural 
urge to shake off the stranglehold 
of the political wire-pullers. It is 
clear to most objective observers that 
the regime will achieve no real stabil- 
ity until it has given adequate recog- 
nition, and some sort of effective rep- 
resentation, to the technical groups 
in Soviet society who have the power 
and the will to influence the decisions 
made in their name. END 
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“Hello, John. Glad to see you. I’m glad I caught up with 
you, because I wanted to make sure you’re coming to our 
Business-Farm Day next week. Our Chamber of Com- 
merce is sponsoring it, and we'll be very disappointed if 
you fail us. 


“You’re the kind of guest we particularly want, because 
we realize that today’s farmer is a businessman, and you 
can contribute a lot to the discussions which will take 
place in your host’s firm. 


“You’ve shown us some of the miracles that make modern 
farming what it is. Now you'll learn just how vast a pro- 
portion of ‘profits’ has to go into new equipment instead 
of stockholders’ pockets, as some people seem to think. 
You'll see by what miracles of ingenuity management just 
succeeds in keeping gross sales ahead of payroll. We’ll all 
come away with a better understanding of the role busi- 
ness plays in raising living standards for the whole com- 
munity. 

“The Business-Farm Day is another constructive event 
organized by your Chamber of Commerce. It does so much 
to create mutual understanding in the community, and 
that’s why so many of our surrounding communities are 
sponsoring this event. We’ll count on you.” 
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Mr. Fuller and the salesmen who handle “branch office” calls 





“Our customers in 12 cities telephone us without cost to them’’ 


Henry B. Fuller, vice president and general manager 
The W. M. Pattison Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Our ‘telephone branch office 
service’ in 12 cities outsice of Cleve- 
land,” says Mr. Fuller, “is our 
number one sales specialty for out- 
of-town business. 

“Customers and prospects call a 
local number, and these calls come 
direct to our Cleveland headquar- 
ters without charge to the caller.” 

Here’s a typical example of how 
“telephone branch office service” 
works for The W. M. Pattison Sup- 
ply Company: 


A breakdown of transmission 
equipment stopped a battery of 
presses for a Pattison customer. 
He called a local number—the call 
automatically came into Pattison’s 
Cleveland headquarters. Within two 
hours a specialist was at his plant. 


“His problem was solved. We 
made a sale. And the credit,” says 
Mr. Fuller, “goes to our ‘telephone 
branch office service.’ ” 


The cost to Pattison—a small 
monthly charge, plus the cost of 


the calls—is just a fraction of what 
it would cost to operate one out- 
of-town office. 

If you'd like to know more 
about this and other plans de- 
signed to bring in more out-of- 
town orders, just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. A rep- 
resentative will visit you at your 
convenience. 






BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 








A STRONG DEFENSE is our second greatest need. 

To it Americans are prepared to devote ungrudg- 
ingly whatever money, resources and manpower are 
required. 

But money, resources and manpower cannot give 
us a strong defense unless we first muster our common 
sense to meet a need that is rapidly growing in ur- 
gency. 

We need a definition of ‘‘defense.” 

Without that, our determination to excel in missile 
development will become only an excuse to spend 
more money for everything the government is now 
doing or that somebody thinks it should do. 

Government agencies have already begun the scram- 
ble to prove that President Eisenhower did not have 
them in mind when he said that entire categories of 
government activities should be cut out or deferred. 

Secretary Folsom was quickly in line with the argu- 
ment that education and health are high on the de- 
fense priority list. 

“The need for more funds, more interest, more ef- 
fort for education is very great,” he has said. “It is 
no exaggeration to assert that the survival of our free- 
dom may be at stake in our classrooms.”’ 

He said further that “the Administration is now 
carefully developing new proposals to present to Con- 
gress reflecting a new and broad look at education in 
today’s world.” 

The National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations also feels that the federal gov- 
ernment should spend at least $5 billion every year 
on the nation’s school systems. 

Civil Defense wants an expenditure of from $30 to 
$40 billion for a shelter program. 

Public power advocates feel that the government 
should build more power plants so that the defense 


MORE URGENT 
THAN 
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DEFENSE 


effort may not be hampered by lack of electricity. 
Foreign aid advocates insist that only with more 
funds can they restore the confidence of possible 
military allies who have been worried by the Russian 
scientific achievement the satellites seem to represent. 

In San Francisco, officials from 1,400 cities plugged 
for increased federal subsidies to civil defense, urban 
redevelopment and sewage treatment. 

“Where public health and safety of citizens are con- 
cerned,” the mayors were told, “it’s just as much the 
responsibility of the federal government as it is for 
them to protect us from the Russians.”’ 

With such examples before him, anyone with inge- 
nuity and a desire for federal subsidy should be able 
to find his way under the defense blanket. Applying 
the same ingenuity in other directions he might also 
find some way to reduce his need for federal money. 

But this would require a new habit of thought and 
a new set of standards. It would be what President 
Eisenhower has called “one of the most distasteful 
tasks that the coming session of Congress must face.” 

Without strong backing by those who are willing to 
pay more than lip service to economy, the coming 
Congress is unlikely to face it. 

Pleas for money which seem to represent the desires 
of the people back home will have more than the 
usual impact on those who will be running for election 
in November. If whatever expenditure is allowed can 
be justified as part of the defense effort, voting for 
bigger budgets may even be condoned as a patriotic 
duty, even if the money is spent for the wrong thing. 

In a time when war may strike anywhere, drawing 
a line between defense and nondefense is no longer 
easy. Neither is paying taxes, although payment will 
be easier if the taxpayer knows definitely that defense 
is a goal and not an excuse. 
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FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS AND FILING SUPPLIES 
































For rewarding entertainment, see “OMNIBUS”. 
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Probing the atom... for you 


Atomic scientists are finding exciting uses 


for the boundless energy of the 


EVERY DAY BRINGS the benefits of atomic 
energy closer to our daily living. It pre- 
sents a new tool and a new field of explo- 
ration for scientists all over the world. 

A longer, healthier life is hopefully 
ahead as the controlled rays of the atom 
are first used to pin-point and then to 
destroy malignant tissues. Radiation 
studies of how plants absorb nutrition 
from sun and soil are showing the way 
to improved food supplies. And other 
research indicates that it may soon be 
possible to store irradiated foods indefi- 


nitely — without using refrigeration, 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
PrEst-O-LITE Acetylene 
VISKING Food Casings 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


These are but a few of the vital 
jobs being done by radioisotopes—mate- 
rials made radioactive by exposure to 
splitting uranium atoms. Radioisotopes 
of such elements as sodium, iron, 
and iodine are created in atomic fur- 
naces or reactors at Oak Ridge . . . the 
great atomic energy center operated by 
Union Carbide for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The people of Union Carbide will 
continue their pioneering research and 
development in atomic energy to bring 


you a brighter future. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
NATIONAL Carbons 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
VISQUEEN Plastic Film 


uranium atom 


FREE: 7o learn more about the 
atom and the advances being 
made in the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy, write for 
“The Atom In Our Hands,” 
booklet K. 

Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
\. ¥. In Canada, Union Carbide 


Canada Limited, Toronto. 


UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
LINDE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas 








